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ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDE! 





College finds new VP in North Carolina 


Decision comes down 
to Bitterbaum vs. Peer 


By JOHN HACKER 


SENIOR EDITOF 






r. Erik Bitterbaum, vice 
president for academic 
affairs at Methodist 

College in Fayetteville, N.C., 

has beon tagged a# Missouri 

Southern’s new vice president 

for academic affair 

Bittorb: 5 approved by 
the Board of Regents at its 
meeting Friday after a five 
arch. He will 














month national 
take over the position July 1 at 
a salary of $83,000 

College President Julio Leon 
told the Bourd that Bitterbaum 
was high on the lists of most of 
the 30 people who interviewed 
the six finalists 

“] visited with the groups that 
interviewed the finalists and 
spent 30-45 minutes talking 
with each individual in those 
groups,” Leon said. "They gave 
me their opi terms of 
their own interests and the 
interests of the College. 
Veon suid these discussions 
Jed to a final decision between 
Bitterbaum and Dr. 
vico president for academic 
affairs at Adams State 
University in Alamosa, Colo. 
“Each of these people 
different perspective to the job. 
Leon said. “Peer had extensive 
experience at a public institu 
tion while Bitterbaum has 
experience in the 
Both were 
dates, and almost everyone had 
placed them No. 1 or No 
their list.” 

‘Anita Singleton, president of 



























Sary Peer, 





ings a 











ivate sector. 





outstanding candi 








the Faculty 
Regents « 





te, told the 
thought Bitter- 
baum was a good selection. 

“He waw my No. 1 choice,” 
Singleton said. *! found his 











international focus to be very 
strong” 
Singleton said she was 





impressed by how well pre 
pared Bitterboum seemed for 
the interview 

"He gave us 
thin 
sho suid 


a formula of 
# he felt were important,” 
“He se 
innovative—he had gi 








med to be 





ideas, 
yet he would listen to other 





ide: 

Stacy Schoen, student regent 
said she felt comfortable with 
the decision 

1 found him to be very per 
sonable and ng.” 
Schoen said cemed to be 


ery outy 
“He 
terested in the students 
He asked us what we thought 
about the College.” 

Schoen said she and Student 
Senate President Cami Davy 
spoke with Bitterbaum when 
he was on campus March 7 

“He seomed very interested in 
what Cami and I thought about 
the College,” Schoen said. “He 
thought it was vital that stu 
dents have input on the com. 
mittecs.” 

Bittorbaum said he 
“deeply honored” by the deci 
sion. 








very 








was 


“I'm looking forward to com 
g back to Missouri Southern,” 
he said 
with tho people I met when I 





*I was very impressed 





— Please turn to 
BITTERBAUM, page 24 
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NIPPED IN THE BUD 
am _——. 





The White Knight sculpture by Bill A. Snow stands at attention as 
Mike Ebsch, maintenance engineer, checks the coolant pipes in 
the celling on the first floor of Webster Hall. Ebsch Is using a new 
lift procured by the College to allow easler access to high places. 


SOHN HACKEA/Th® Cra 











IHe 





Vice President 





Horors and Adtvities 





Spanish and 








BITTERBAUM 
Fle 





o Aca 
Methodist Coleos, Fay 


Assocale Provost, Nebraska Wesleyen Uriversty 


1971) Kalani High School, Honolibs, Hawaii 





Doctoral dissertation research done in Florida Texas 
Meco and Tenidad- Tobago, West indies 


‘Short term Vistor Felon, Smithsonian Insitute, 1960 
Manuscrpl renewer oc omithologcal journals 


man 





Wie, Elen, s an audiologist, son, David, 6, dauohier, Anna, 3 
Writing poetry and orrahology (bird watching) 


“Soence allows me to explore my 
‘allows me 10 explore my interior endscape" 















i 






translating inow‘edge 





landscape. Poetry 


HANCOCK I] AMENDMENT , 


Methodist College to miss 
Bitterbaum’s style, charm 


By JOHN HAC 


SENIOR EDITOR 


hile Missouri Southern 
ends its search for a 
Viee president for acad- 


emic affairs, Methodist College 
in Fayetteville, N.C, laments 
the resignation of a key admin: 
istrator. 

Dr. Erik Bitterbar 
vice president for academic 
affairs at Southern, has been “a 
very positive prescnce™ at 
Methodist College, said Dr 
Suzan Cheek, associate profes. 
sor of political science and fac 
ully representative on the col 





R 











fulure 






















loge’s administrative committee 
*He has been a great adminis 
trator, and we very much hate 
to/sce him leave,” Cheek said 
“He will be very hard for us to 
replace. He has definitely left 





the college better than when he 
She said Bitterbaum brings a 
number of po 
tics to the 
“He is an extremely human 
intellectual,” Chek said. “He's 
a warm, encouraging individual 
truly Joves academia a 
parts the joy of learning in 
what he docx.” 
William Billings 
bureau at Methodist 
College, said Bitterb 
“very high cthical standare 
“He is very considerate of peo- 
ple, and that is not something 
one might expect from a college 
administrator,” Billings said 
Bitterbaum has been an advo- 
cate 





tive characteris- 














director of 





the new 





for the faculty in several 
areas, he said. 


*He has lobbied for sabbaticals 
and stressed professional devel- 
opment for faculty,” Billings 
said, “Ho has strongly support- 
ed faculty taking summer fel- 


Jowships.” 
Bitterbaum also has worked to 
improve the quality and 


accountability of academics at 
Methodist College. 

“He has taken a close look at 
the curriculum here,” Billings 
said. “He has searched for ways 
to modify and strengthen the 
curriculum.” 

Bitterbaum also has encour- 
aged the development of inter. 
notional programs. 

“He has set up a faculty 
exchange program with Yan 
Bian University in the People’s 
Republic of China,” Billinge 
said. “He also helped sot up a 
student exchange program with 
Madera University in Pucbla, 
Mexico” 

Staff members at Methodist 
said ho would be missed. 

His encrgy, creativity, and 
style of leadership has’ xerved 
snid M 
Methodist 
fe will miss 

















our community well 
Elton Hendricks. 
College president. “ 
h 








“He has just been a real 
jewel,” said Earleene Bass, fac~ 
ulty secretary. "We will be sorry 
to eee him leave—happy for him 








but sorry for us. 
Cheok said Bitt 
sented the colleg 





baum repre- 
in 6 number 
of community organizations and 
events 

*He wan alwaya very open for 
opportunities to intertwine the 
and community,” she said. 








colleg 








Southern tuition could double 


If measure triggers refund, College could 


lose $4.9 million from annual appropriations —Hancoe 1 


By KAYLEA HUTSON. 
EDITOR IN: CHIEF 


eports are grim concern- 
ing Hancock II and its 
potential effects on high- 


er education in Missoun, 
Hancock Il is a proposal unoffi- 
cially named after the author, 
U.S. Rep. Mel Hancock (R-Mo.) 
It is aimed at tightening the 
original 1980 Hancock amend- 
ment that sets state govern 
ment tax and spending limits. 
Hancock Il would require most 
state tax and fee hikes to be 
approved by voters. 
Currently, supporters are 
working to obtain 120,689 peti- 
tion signers by July 8 to place 








the amendment on the 
November ballot. 

During Friday's Board of 
Regents meeting, College 


President Julio Leon reportéd 
that there were many estimates 
concerning Hancock I 

“The estimates range from 
$600 million to about $1 billion 
the state would have to refund 
if the amendment passes,” Leon 
said. “Of course, if there were to 
be any kind of a refund of this 
magnitude, obviously higher 
education would suffer the 
effects and so would Missouri 
Southern.” 

Leon said he has discussed the 
situation with “credible sources” 
and has become concerned 
about the situation. 

“It is conceivable the state 
would have to refund in fiscal 
year 1995-96 to the taxpayers 


$1.2 billion,” he said, “If one 
takes highor education's share of 
the state's budg« if all of the 
state agencies simply, appor- 
tioned a share of the $1.2 billion 
to be returned—then higher 
education's share would be $206 
million” 

Leon said 206 million is 
equal to the combined alloca 
tions of Southern, Southwest 
Migsouri State University 
Northwest Missouri State 
University, Southeast Mis 
State University, Missouri 
Western State College, and 
Northeast Missouri State 
University 
“In other words, it is a large 
sum of money,” he said. “If one 
takes Missouri Southern’s share 
of the higher education appro- 
priation out of that $206 million, 
then Southern would be cut 
approximately $4.8 million to 
$4.9 million out of a budget of 
$13 million 
*You can imagine the dey 
ing effect that it would hi 
that were to happen” 
Leon said the budget cuts could 
mean a tuition increase of 50 to 
60 percent to make up missing 
appropriations 
Bither we do that or we do the 
opposite,” he said. “The opposite 
is to cut back $4.9 million, which 
means we eliminate a couple of 
schools in the College and lose 
jobs. 

“In any event, obviously the 
measure would have to be dras- 
tic if the institution is going to 
stay in business.” 
































Regent Cynthia Schwab also 
rained about 





ne concerns 


*If the tuition was to be raised 
or if we cut out schools, we cut 
out the number of students,” 
whe said. “We really can't serve 
the people who really need and 
want the of the 
College.” 

Leon said the amendment is in 


services 


response Lo a growing convic 
tion throughout the state 

“The sentiment is that govern 
ment is too fat and you can’t 
tighten the belt,” he said: “That 
may be the caso nt many state 
agencies, but we know one 
thing—that is not the case here 
at Missouri Southern 

“If we were forced to do that 
we would not be cutting fat.” 








Hancock responds to criticism 


By KAYLEA HUTSON: 
EDTORINGHIEF 


ile college and uni 
versity officials are try 
ng to assess the 


potential impact of the Hancock 
lamendment if approved by 
Missouri voters, the sponsor 
says it will not adversely affect 
higher education. 

“I question if there bas to be a 
refund,” said U.S. Rep. Mel 
Hancock (R-Mo.). “It isn't true 
unless they admit they are in 
violation of the original [amend 
ment]. 

“[t'does not reduce the amount 
of money available to higher 
education. When they say that 
i will affect the budget for high- 
ex education. it will only do so if 
the state legislature decides ta 
do that” 

Hancock calls all of the 
refunding estimates, some as 
fagh as $12/billion, as “conjeo- 
ture" 

“I do know if refunding 
becomes necessary, then/it is 
proof:positive they are in viola- 
tion of the constitation,” he ssid! 








Hancock said even if higher 
education is affected by the 
refund, “a little-bit increase of 
tuition for four years rather 
than a major tax for the rest of 
your life” would be the better 
choice. 

He said he is spearheading the 
petition drive because “the state 
violated the constitution.” 

*{Hancock UJ just sets up the 
implementation of the onginal 
Hancock amendment,” he said. 
“It stops them from exceeding 
the revenues limit" 

Hancock said the state can 
reduce funds without taking 
them from higher education. 

“The ideal way is an overall 
reduction,” he snid. “In many 
places you can start right now 
to get rid of the money being 
wasted” 

Hancock said he is pushing 
the amendment because of his 
Missouri residency, 

=I am as concerned about 
Missouri as I am in Washing- 
ton, D.C," he said’ “I am doing 
this as a Missouri citizen. I'am 
paying for my personal time out 
‘of my awn pocket” 
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San SA 
Hancock II worries senators 


Clubs funded for Jackson Days, — sessic executive omicor will be 


held May 2-3. A primary clec- 


on-campus Advertising Expo isn wilt ics arose 


By PAULA SMITH essary. Petitions will be avail. 








dent of the club able April 18 in the student ser- 
MIPUS I Meares vices offices in the second floor 
up a booth at the convention to of the Billingsly Student Center 

rmation and sell and must be returned to the 


‘oncern over the passage of hand out i 
the Hancock II ame Democr 
ment was voiced duringa First and second 






the club will set 















morabilia student services office by 5 p.m 
readings Friday, April 
S0-minute Student Senate were held for the allocation _ During last week's mecting, 


meeting last night 


Se eeeare Nem He [Dr. Julio Leon] said he has heard 
ge President Julio Leon from reliable sources that if the 
xpressed his concern over the [Hancock Il] amendment passed, 


ndment du riday’s 





















































































































Seidl ol Réqenta miceting money will be taken away from public 
“He said he has heard from institutions. 
that if the 
money will Stacy Schoen 
lic insti 
request)” ofthe Southern! two of three allocation requests 
e OYO494 Lot 18 3:00 p.m. Angela Brower reported to the Campus Secunty offe8 thal shofasze) th neon paid Concepts Susi Bi ah C te} Pass pxnpps Le 
" 1 Vehicle backing out ol the abou ercent of Missouri Senate allocated $200 to help Epsilon, the College mathemat 
; we Kot another vehicie backing oUt of the Jo Southern’s funding could be cut. with its Advertising ics fraternity, was allocated 
the front end of her vehicle and drove away unidentified iness, the Senate Expo April 28’ at Missouri $300 to cover the costs of host: 
e 03/08/94 Campus Oval 12:35 am Security found two concrete benches toppled over. One eye Soe Sree aod Ca MES CUS Ce 
creel and $200) to Jennifer Kuncl, junior senator, Missouri section meeting of the 
pecich was ar Southern Concepts aid plans nre underway'for a Mathematical Association of 
(3) 03/10/34 Campus 9:00 am. ne antenna {rom her vehicle Five members of the Young “kiss a’ pig” contest as part of America April 8 at Southern, 
Raed bea = Democrats will attendthe annu: Spring Fling activities, Scott ‘Two sororities, Zeta Tau Alpha 
7 al Jackson Days lebration Hettinger, junior senator, said and Alpha Sigma Alpha, 
(4) 09/21/94 Webster Hall 2:15.m. During a patrol, Campus Secumity noticed the possible vandalism of April 8:10 in Springfield the Ser nte all plans to sponsor reque stedlallocations to cover 
a fre alarm: Three screws in the alarm's lace plata were Tris “We will have the opportunity a dunking booth during the expenses for attending their 
t LD CON t candidates for political cvent national conventions. Both 
(5) 03/23/94 Campus 4:00 p.m. Secunty was c by Telisha Nichols, who reported a strange” a al Ds in Me ne Paul Hen ichson, Se evieo, requests failed 
Tae Besa glish and presi: president, said clections for 
a body builder and asked pecula TTER! 
o start a body-building class BI IM, from page Help keep 
was there. I thought the facili- College go in the future,” Missouri 
e oa2sre4 Lot 23 920; arn ties were superb.” Bitterboum said. “I think there Southern safe. 
Bitterbaum said he and his are o number of opportunities in . 
wife are planning to come to international e¢ Join the 
Joplin the first week in May to College could look at F; 
@ 122594 Lots 11:30am, Mathew Co Sopped/and Andren Pits ran into) |) YeoKifor n house, He hopes ia’ Bilterbaumiaaid he plans to) {|| LON Patrol 
the back end of Cook's vehicle return permanently in the mid: gather information about the next fall. 
© 122505 Lots 1:30 p.m. Brandon Brown reported that he was in the parking ot and his see sunra ; College bet wand {saly 
Wich sloped’ cause Rin Weta oie aRee ne thing he hopes to dowhen 1. 
9 he takes over the position i 
bring “a fresh look at interna 
© wzs81 asc 3:30pm rtd, but upon arrival Cam tional edac 
PEE U sr Security office behind 
I plan to visit with the faculty Mattheiventall 
SOURCE: Campus Security Office and talk about the direction the 





















STICK IT IN YOUR EAR 


NEW RELEASES, 





* Pantera 
* Morrissey 
*Infectous Grooves) 
*Bonnie Raitt 


Pink Floyd ¥ 7th & St. Charles 


*Soundgarden 781 a 0200 





Confederate 


Railroad 


with special guests 
Shawn Camp and Neal McCoy 









Saturday, April 16,5 p.m &9p.m. 
Joplin Memorial Hall 


BSC a Sponsored 
~ Showtime 7 p.m. & 9:30 p.m. by CAB 








Student Tickets 
only $I2! 


Student tickets available in MSSC Box Office (BSC 
112) Monday through Friday 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 


= 


call ROB at: 
625-9789 
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College splits event in two 


school of technology, and 





By KAYLEA HUTSON 


the 
t 
EDITOR: 








& associate 
degrees will attend the noon 
commencement. 

By ann 
ment sche: 
cials will not hi 
both ani 


CHiler 


jor the second year in a 
Tow, graduating senic 
will attend two separate 


commencement ceremonies. 

The ceremonies are scheduled 
for 9:30 a.m. and noon on 
Saturday, May 21 

Last 











mony with the weather being 
the deciding factor. 

“The 
year the graduation cere the 
mony was moved into Taylor ru 
Auditorium due to inclement 
weather. Because of the larg. 
Sraduating class, the cerer 
Was divided into sections, 
section with two school: 

“It was sugge 


lem with having it in 









uum is that it frequently 
nd we have to move it 
said Dr. Ray Malzahn. 
interim vice president for 
mic affairs. “Once you tell peoplc 
it will be in the stadium, you 
have to find a way to let people 
s have changed.” 


oncern about the sta- 











know the pl 





‘again on acco 
ful last year's ceremony was 

said College President Julio 
Leon. “By doing it in advance 






“If it happens to be a sunny 


thisiway we won't have to\worry day, then both the ‘public and 








about whether it’s going tobe the graduate the sun for 
inside or outside, and people will most of the ceremony.” Leon 
be able to make plans.” nid. “It gets very hot for the 





graduate 
in the 


arid faculty 





academic gowns.” 





ill attend the 9:30 


emony. Graduate 


ahn said ai 








ther problem 








chool of arts and science 


Kumbier wins grant 


for summer studying 


By JENNIFER CAMPBELL 











for six weeks,” he said. “The 
STAPF WRITE grant is not awarded as a prize 
up for the mi 
he National Endowment ney 
| for the Humanities has Kumbier will study the liter 
awarded Dr. Bill Kum- ary theme of animation 
bier, assistant pr of “1 am re hing ma 
English, a $3,000 study grant in tion,which is not cartoons,” he 
the field of Romanticism and suid. “I will be studying storic 
animation. where things that shouldn't b 
“The grant gives teachers a living come to life. [/plan 


break,” Kumbier said, “It allow 





ying Mary Shell 












































3A 











bility. When th ny is in 








Hughes Stad: abled 
are assigned seats which places: 
theni'away from them families 





r the people who ar 
Malzahn said. “This way 

we ha’ t ntrol over 

the ceren 

Malzahn said there 

Seati 





can seat ak 
pared ti 








m and the 








CHATTING WITH THE NEW DIRECTOR 





James Martin (right) was Introduced Saturday as the now director of the Spiva Art Center during a 
Teceplion. He talks with Anne-Marie Gailey, chair of Spiva’s education committee, and Sam Lewis 








Event exceeds $200,000 for first time 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 





















ended Feb. 17, it had reached 
$1 urpa 
$175,000 goal. Ai 
hon-A-T later raised the 
thik month Then‘on Mar 
4 ge busine 
When the Missouri Southern man, placing the Phon-A-Thon 
Foundat rive over $200,000 for the first time 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 













Billingsly, Foundation with pledges this year.” 
a! d this year's sucee Prior to this year, the record 
me altnibuted to the economy. was $196,182/in 1991, While the 
felt more secure in giv fund-raising goal has stayed at 
Billingsly said. “The $175,000 for four years, Billingsly 
cemed more prosper xaid raising the goal to $200,000 


Many 


in past year: for the 1995 drive willl not 


alumni and friends of Mi: 
Southern » 





idered until the Septomber foun- 


ere very generous dation board meeting 


Removal of stipulation pleases Merryman 










































haves esse Senet Ryaaenate Faculty satisfies accreditation agency's overloading each instructor x Hd teach no whatsoever Merryman said 
GaN oneal more than 12 credit hours per The dean said the education 
au blcraiaatawa acute complaint; minority recruiter helps other problem semester und faculty are to be commended for 
for itm August. He wrote an Kombi hopes eget travel By pasa SCS A SRO 
essay about his work and the this summer with the extr a Kearse uke at tT res 
project he wanted to|complete. time he has : SEPTER Sto ERR OBIS 
He ie th lyinstructor in “I'll be able to go somewh ates - ve ney hed ee a marae ABC 
Mifuotreporrecciva saiNEH whem ieee eee "Tiree: aR aan igri ne tee 
pany grant this year he said. ae tipulation™ statement for Te jerryman said "We people. The fneully has alway 
he grant i is only about Ninety-nine out of 550 appli. Toma © nae ATE. in = t ned with troflin 
three years old,” said Julic ‘ Mt Naomeer ous f destiny: weld‘dite 
Hickey am specialist for ae ola aoe NCATE 
picks ae HUN chee man, dean of es. The Nip idator want be BUA ATE 
awarded the grant because he heavier tea me spe: 19D llinepeelioniwanrine lee 
{and his essay] was rated most aid t tior minority population in the 
excellent We teach quite fthe department. Morryman said 
Because the money is given a ther ere NCATE no longer wioried beat 
income, Kumbier is not allowed <a ie 1 courses that ixsue because the depart 
to teach while he is receiving ér “institution h g the day ment has hired a minority facul 
the grant fund SeuthWeLtEM y.nonega- ty member and the College now 
“I plan to work on this project l t tudents has a minority recruiter 
Aly PROFESSIONAL | TEACHERS NEEDED! =, GRAND NA oy, 
PESEP Western United States ¥Z 631 RANGE LINE - 781 - 3810 ‘y 
SERVICES PLUS Purchase a Subscription to & LUNCH BUFFET SPECIAL a 
NX P WA Educational Career Opportunities ss MONGOLIAN BBQ Z 
A Jot 1 of Evergreen Educational pone Say) tas 2 pa ex 
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RESUMES » TERM PAPERS 


AS LOWAS*2,A PAGE! ---CALL FOR DETAILS. 
2230 MAIN * JOPLIN, MO = 781-8559 















ment, Inc 
P.O. Box 8159 Tacoma, WA 98418-0159 


Phone (206) 572-3719 Fax (206) 272-4152 













xday brunch 11/a.m- 2:30 p.m 








Try our $2.99 Buffet 
11-2 & 5-9 weekdays 
11-9 Sat & Sun 







1840 Range Line 
Bel-aire Shopping Cntr. 
623-2424 





























BIRTHRIGH 


I I 
l Problem Pregnancy? I 
I Free Pregnancy Test I 
I Services Confidential I 
I We Do Care I 
I I 
I I 
I I 


r 1 


718 New Hampshire 


781-3210 


[ee Se a eee | 


WHIT 


unication, s 





Sohaeee 










tology, psychology, nursing, and social 
Ss wanted for excellent nanny 

om, board, transportation and top 
ne-year commitment 
Mon-Fri 9-5 p.m 
Don't miss this opportunity for employment! 









Need $$$? 
Earn up to $100 / month 
donating plasma! 
New bonus programs available! 


Call 782-7755 
for more information 


Bring)in this ad for $10 bonus on first donation 
























Celebrated by 
Professors Dworkin, Tannenbaum 
and Teverow 
March 31 at 12:15 p.m. BSC 311 
Sponsored by Ecumenical Campus 
Ministry 
ALL are most welcome to attend. 




















MISSOURI CONSTITUTIO} 


For students who need to take the test on the 
Missouri Constitution, please observe the following 
schedule: 


Lecture 
Thursday, April 21, 1994-12:20 p.m:-WH211 
Test 
Thursday, April 28, 1994-12:20 p.m.-WH211 
All out-of-state students who plan to graduate in EWA 
1994 or July, 1994 who have not taken U.S. Govt. ina 


Missouri college should see Dr. Martin, Rm. H-318 on 
or before April 19 to sign up to take the test. 


Please Note: Students taking this test must pay a $5.00 
fee to the Business Office H-210 prior to taking the test; 
Present your receipt to the instructor when you go to the 
testing room. 
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BLASSITER’S SLANT 











‘OUR EDITORIALS 








Unsigned editorials on this page express the opinions of The Chart statf. Observations elsewhere on the page represent independent 
viewpoints of columnists, cartoonists, and readers. 





hat’s a college to do? 


But the positives exist, too. 


effort is outstanding 


No way out 


Splitting the annual commencement 

ceremony in two is hardly an ideal situation, 
but given the propensity for inclement weather and 
the lack of a large-enough building to house the 
event, Missouri Southern officials had little choice. 

There are many negatives to the split. The guest 

speaker has to deliver two addresses, students 
May not get to see friends outside of their own 
school obtain their coveted diploma, College 
personnel have to go through the whole 
commencement rigmarole twice in the same day, 
and each graduate can invite only four iamily 
members to share in his or her moment of glory. 


Taylor Auditorium is more handicapped-accessible, 
spring-time rainstorms are of litle concern, and fac- 


Outstanding 


ooray for our side. 
IH Blame it on the economy's recovery or just 
plain old-fashioned kindness of heart, but the 
annual Phon-A-Thon's record-setting $200,000 


It seems that good news never travels fast 
enough, but this is some that definitely is worth 
smiling about. With so many groups putting their 
hands out for money these days, it is a testament 
to the alumni and friends of the College that the 


. Without a larger facility, two 
e commencements only option 


ulty and graduates won't swelter under black 


unpalatable. 


academic regalia in the hot sun. 

Despite grumblings from the graduates and their 
families, College officials deemed last year's 
ceremony, which was identical to the one planned 
for this year, a success. Maybe so, but splitting the 
ceremony and severely limiting the number of 
family members allowed through the door is still 


Commencement is just one more reason College 
Officials need to get behind a renewed push for the 
multipurpose arena. With more than 9,000 seats, 
no one would get left out, and the College could 
return to just one ceremony. 


But only if and when the arena is built will the 


commencement quandary find’a perfect solution. 
Until then, we will just have to make do. 


- Phon-A-Thon’s success is 
e a testament to good will 


Phon-A-Thon has hit an all-time high 

Strangely enough, the $10,000 that put the Phon- 
A-Thon over the $200,000 was donated more than 
two weeks after the event ended by a Carthage 


man who does not want to be identified. 


To that anonymous man, all the Phon-A-Thon 
contributors, and those who helped with the event, 
here’s a non-anonymous thank-you" for all your 
efforts and generosity. 





YOUR LETTERS; 





The Chart welcomes letters from readers. Letters must be signed and should Include a phone number for verification purposes. Letters 
should be 300 words or fewer. Submit letters to The Chart office on the third floor of Webster Hall or fax them to (417) 625-9742 by noon 
Monday tor publication in that week's edition. 





‘ow that African-Americ 

Heritage Month has culmis 
it’s time to recall what we learned 
about African Americans and their 
contributions to our socicty 

However, I foresee 

Unless you are an individ 
genuine quest for knowled, 
what you are graded on and find in 
the college curriculum), you may 
have let the month go by without any 
recognition of great African American 











problem 












doctors, poets, psych 
Sociologists, speakers, write 
aries, novelists, and many other 
“ist: 
African-American history goes 
much deeper than the civil rights 
movement, Rosa Parks, Dr. Martin L. 
King, and Malcolm X 

There wasn't much opportunity for 
cultural enrichment! at MSSC or 
Joplin for that matter. However 
sometimes we need to take responsi- 
[ps to educate ourselves about peo- 












ple like Benjamin T. Montgomery, 


who invented the boat propeller; G.T. 
Sampson, who invented the clothes 
dryer; John S. Rock, the first African 
American to practice before the 
Supreme Court in 1865; John Lee, the 
first African American naval officer; 
Louis Latimer, who further developed 
Thomas Edison's light bulb discovery 

d allowed for prolonged usage of 
light 

Madame C.J. Walker, who became a 
millionaire with the invention and 
marketing of African American hoir- 
care products; Elijah McCoy, who 
invented the automatic lubricating cup 
and)for whom the expression “the Real 
McCoy” was coined, 

Pope Victor, the first African pope of 
the Catholic Church; James Derham, a 
former slave who became the first 
African American doctor in America; 
W-B. Purvis, who invented the electric 
railway switch; Toussaint L'Ouverture, 
who led o Haitian revolt in 1791; 
Garret Morgan, who inyented|the auto- 
matic traffic light in 1923; and John 
King, who invented a burglar alarm 











African-American history goes deeper than MLK 


based on sound and not vibrations 

This is only a fraction of the 
“American” history that was omitted 
from textbooks, and it doesn’t begin 
to scratch the surface. I haven't 
addressed preslavery times 
According to history books, African 
Americans were not present before 
slavery began, which is the furthest 
from the truth 

The great kings and queens of 
Africa are rarely given their due 
recognition. I wish had the time and 
the space to devote to that period of 
time, but hopefully your interest has 
been sparked enough that you will 
take it upon yourself to reeducate 
yourself: 

Ifyou have the desire to gain a mul- 
ticultural account of history, take the 
initiative to educate yourself as well 
‘as those around you, 

After all, the knowledge is free; all 
you have to supply is the container: 





Tammara L._ Durham 
Admissions counselor 











e can you explain the success of 


=dean Cocteau 
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Follow the leader 


Roles change as the 21st century nears 


ver the weekend I had the 
opportunity to observe the best 
of the best during the Omicron 


Delta Kappa national conference in 
Lexington, Ky 

ODK is a national leadership honor 
society with more tha: 0 circles rep- 
resenting colleges and universities 
from ac- 






way, told students that Americans are 
viewed negatively in forcign countries 
as ambitious and aggressive leaders. 
Other speakers said the same thing 
Americans are not viewed well interna 
tionally because people see them as 
only out for themselves, where the 
international community 





8 concerned 














with family 





ross the 

° and the com- 
baad munity as a 
States, eS hole 
Ste By Kaylea Hutson | “Being a 
dents Editor-in-Chief leader takes 
convene hard work, 
to learn ambition, 
me. re drive, and 
about initiative. It 
what it also takes 


takes to be an effective leader on the 
nation’s campuses. 

So what docs it take to be a leader? 
During the leadership panel, five 
speakers talked about the qualities 

*Set your values carly in life, then 
base your life around them. 

*Never compromise your integrity 
and honesty 

Improve your communi 

*Know several foreign Jai 

Perhaps one of my favorite speakers 
was Bill Curry, head football coach at 
the University of Kentucky. Curry told 
of his early football days and how lead. 
ers need to be willing to see the whole 
picture. 

“Don't listen to garbage,” he said. “You 
have the responsibility to be the person 
God has led you to be.” 

Olay F: Knudsen, director of the 
wegian Institute of International 
irs in Oslo, Norway, traveled to 
Kentucky to relate some of the many 
changes leaders will face in the inter: 
national world. Knudsen, in a polite 





tion skills. 
guages. 











setting and achieving goals 
It was invigorating to sce people set 
their goals to move into the in-te 
national marketplace. One gradue 
senior from Maryland is applying for 
any program he can find to work and 
study in Japan for a year even though 
he doesn't know any Ja 
After that he wants to study in 
England, and then return to the States 
with the eventual goal of becoming an 
ambassador. I have no doubts he will 
achieve this because he has set his 
is and is working to achieve them 
The underlining message I left Ken- 
tucky with was that the role of leaders 
is changing as we near the 21st century 
As leaders we are going to need to be 
able to work within a global so 
Jearn that thi 
may not be p 
other countries. 
We are going to 
accept changes. So that in the 
leadership will transcend international 
and Janguage barricrs 
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No more Status Quo 


Health-care system needs careful revision 


‘ur health care is the best in the 
world. We have the best-educat- 
ed physicians, widespread avail 


ability of superior technology, and the 
finest hospitals. National polls contin- 
ue to affirm that many Americans are 


and their physicians rather than by 
government administrators and insur- 
ance clerks. 

+High quality health care 
*Control rising health- 
tures through market 








re expendi- 
forces—not 




















satisfied counter- 
with their productive 
ann By Donald progucrye 
physicians a D regula 
and the Patterson, M.D: tions—that 
Services Joplin Physician ncourage 
t he y ir, equal 
pecelver yee BACKGROUND: Patterson was the | competition 
our health- o in the 
caraaiayes College's director of student, Noalthecare! 
Grn Reo health from 1980-1992 Rett 








critical 
problems. Yes, let's try to make our 
system better 

Our health-care system needa to be 
changed; the status quo is no Jonger. 
acceptable. Better methods must be 
developed to control rising cost 
Millions of Americans haye no health 
insurance coverage. Millions of others 
face the problem of staying in a job 
simply because it offers decent health 
insurance, Others face Gnancial ruin 
because of devastating health-care 
expenses 

These problems should be solved. As 
a ph [am pleased that the 
President and the Congress are mak 
ing a national effort in 1994 to advance 
health-system reform. The physicians 
of the medical community call upon 
our nation’s elected leaders to find 
common ground that assures all 
‘Americans: 

‘*Health-care coverage that is always 
with you, regardless of employment 
‘economic status, or health condition 

* Medical decision making by patients 


ician 

















or the student body, 
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preserve 
the patient's right to choose his or her 
physician or health-insurance plan. 


*Create a more competitive health- 





care marketplace by empower 
patients with price information, finan- 
cial incentives to make economical 
health-care decisions, and the freedom 
to choose the method of provider pay- 
ment in their insurance coverage 

*Establish a level playing field where 
all competitors play by the same 
insured and self-insured alike 
d to reestablish the principle 
that insurance should spread the risk 
not avoid it. It is time to eliminate the 
competitive pressure to refuse to cover 
preexisting medical conditions. 

*Reform the professional liability sys- 
tem 

The ential reform initiatives 
build upon—rather than relinquish— 
the strengths of our nation’s health 
care system. These initiatives also rec 
ognize that neither pure competition 
nor over regulation benefit patients. 
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Bashing normal 
for most officials 


he assassination of 
Donaldo Colosio is a 
tragedy on several levels 


Obviously, there's never a’ good 
time for a thing like that to 
happen, but the 
timing was 
especially 
wretched for a 
country already: 
in the throes of| 
a wrenching, 
but still hope- 
ful, political 
upheaval, 

On Thursday, 
the great Mexican writer 
Octavio Paz said: “Verbal yio- 
lence and ideological violence of 
the kind that has been written 
‘and|spoken since January (the 
Chiapas rebellion) are the 
antecedents of physical vio- 
lence. That's exactly what we 
saw with the death of Colosio.” 

A very wise book says, “In the 
beginning Was the Word.” 
Children chant on the play- 
ground, “Sticks and stones may 
break my bones, but words can 
never hurt me.” Oh, yes, they 
can. They seem to resonate par- 
ticularly with dim-witted souls 
like the self-proclaimed pacifist 
who shot Colosio. Real pacifists 
don't kill people 

I was thinking about words as 
I read an op-ed column in The 
Wall Street Journal on Friday 
One of the Journal's perfervid 
stable of excited conservatives 


SOUTH AFRICA 





Ivins 





devoted a couple of thousand 
words to trashing President 
Clinton. After quoting Clinton 
on the subject of his wife's char- 
acter, the writer's opined 
“These are not the words of 
Louis XVI, Juan Peron or 
Nicolae Ceausescu, but of the 
president of the United States 
defending his overbearing 
wife...the first lady in a virtual 
co-presidency in which she 
stalks about the country giving 
Speeches, appearing before 
Congress..” Ete 

Just what Hillary Rodham 
Clinton has done to merit com- 
parison with Marie Antoinette, 
Eva Peron or Elena Ceausescu 
is a little beyond me, despite my 
careful perusal of the WSJ. For 
some reason, I had the impres 
sion that she was trying to 
make the health-care system 
work better. 

The all-time winner of the 
Most Trashed President Contest 
is still Abraham Lincoln, who 
took an ungodly amount of pun- 
ishment. But then, feclings do 
tend to run strong during civil 
wars, FDR got biffed about a 
good bit, and personally, I 
always thought that “MacByrd,” 
the popular play of the 1960s 
that had Lyndon Johnson mas- 
turbating over John Kennedy's 
coffin, w in fairly poor taste. 

The current diagnosis of the 
WSJ crowd is that the Clintons 
are “whining” about unfair 
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treatment by the media and 
that this is a cowardly and dis- 
graceful tactic to divert atten- 
tion from their evil deeds; no 
one is sure what they are, but 
they're bound to be back there 











Somewhere. However, I think 
we are looking at rather a new 
departure in the old and|semi- 


honorable sport of president- 
bushing. Set aside the daily 
three-hour screeds by the likes 
of Rush Limbaugh and look at 
this curious new phenomenon of 
people attacking Clinton for 
profit door-to-door, as it were 
One popular guest on right- 
wing radio talk shows is Lynn 
Davis, the Little Rock atton 
who is coordinating the medi 











campaign for the two former 
Arkansas state troopers who ore 





New events dilute apartheid 


Mandela campaigns 
after popular revolt 
kicks out president 


THE ECONOMIST. 


he voice of! Nelson 
‘Mandela echoed around 
the huge stadium in 


Bophuthatswana. 

“The people have risen and 
tyrants have fallen,” the African 
National Congress leader told 
wildly cheering crowd, 

Only days before, the ANC 
along with other political par- 
ties, had been banned from cam- 
paigning in this supposedly 
independent “homeland.” Then 
a popular revolt in the streets of 
the capital, Mmabatho, and the 
neighboring town of Mafikeng 
brought down Lucas Mangope, 
Bophuthatswana’s first and only 
president. On March 12, 
Mangope wos formally removed 
from office and the South 
African government took over. 
Another piece of the apartheid 
scaffolding was gone 

Mangope had repeatedly 
turned down requests from the 
‘ANC to hold a rally at the huge 
“independence stadium”, claim- 
ing that the mere presence of 
ANC leaders would provoke “his 





NEWS OF THE WEIRD. 





Tswana people” to violence. In 
fact, when Mandela arrived in 
triumph this week, 50,000 peo- 
ple braved the searing heat to 
welcome him 

Mangope’s fall—and the way it 
happencd—has dealt a severe 
blow to the right-wing Freedom 
Alliance, of which his govern- 





ment was a founding member 
Last year Ciskei, another of the 
homelands, buckled and broke 
with the Alliance. Its military 


leader, Oupa Gqozo, had 
refused to recognize South 
Africe’s transitional executive, 
and|had threatened to boycott 
the first all-race election. Then, 
faced with growing restlessness 


within his civil service, police 
and army, he gave in, agreeing 
both to take part in the election 
and to let political parties cam= 
paign freely in Ciskei. 

The question now is whether 





Mangosuthu Buthelezi, prime 
minister of the KwaZulu home- 
land, will suffer the same fate 





Mandela alluded to KwaZulu at 
this week's rally: “The lesson 
will not be lost on the people liv 
ing under toy tyrants,” he 
But the result, he hinted, need 
not be the same. He intended, 
he said, to offer everybody a “sil 
ver bridge” across which they 
could retreat 
meeting with the Zulu king, 
Goodwill Zwelethini 

Buthelezi was not impressed 
Mangope’s overthrow, he said, 
was illegal and showed, he said 
that President F.W. de Klerk 
could not be trusted; KwaZulu 
would be “no pushover”. He was 
quick to assure KwaZulu’s 
bureaucrats that their jobs and 
pensions would be guaranteed 
under the new constitution 
Disloyalty is not encouraged 
anonymous pamphlets were 
recently circulated identifying 
civil servants who were ANC 
























Please turn to 
SOUTH AFRICA, page 6A 






While trying to pass the torch g 


guilty of insurance fraud but 
expect us all to believe their 
weird tales about Clinton's pn- 
vate life. Davis not anly repeats 
all the weirdness being retailed 
by these two blatantly unreli- 
able sources but also pitches for 
contributions. Now, we already 
know that the former state 
troopers are selling their story 
to a publisher and’ presumably 
would like a movie deal as well 
This does not give them consid- 
erable financial incentive to 
make their stories as zippy as 
possible 

This could be the beginning of 
a promising new industry in 
this country. We have eyer been 
a resourceful and inventive peo- 
ple, and surely many will follow 
this profitable trail: Say you are 





Negotiating is like a poker 
game, you don't know what 
cards the other person has 
‘until they are placed on the 
{able face up. Draw out of 
‘your interviewer all the infor- 
mation you need to determine 
what the company thinks you 
are worth. Then, present your 
merits 59 the company thinks 
you are worth what you think 
you are worth. Here are a few 
do's and don'ts for negotiating 
a job offer. 
DOS 

+Make your decision to 
accept or reject an offer based 
‘on logic versus emotions. 

+Find out how much seniori- 
ty plays in the company’s 
advancement opportunities, 

+Haye realistic salary expec- 
tations. Research your indus- 
try and appraise your worth 
in today’s market 

4Make a decision about a job 
offer in a timely manner. 
Same offers are|rescinded 
because of delays. 

+Be wary of too-good-to-be- 
true offers. They usually are- 
DONTS 

“Don't think you can change 
something you don't like 
about a company after you're 
hired. 
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the mechanic who used to fix 
Clinton's car back in Arkansas 
All you have to da is calla news 
conference and announce, “Bill 
Clinton sucks eggs, runs on all 
fours, molests small children 
and has the brain of an adoles- 
cent pissant.” You can then go 
on the right-wing radio talk 
shows and, for a mere $19.95, 
sell a videotape of yourself say- 
ing this: 

There may be a downside to it, 
though. If Octavio Paz is right 
and verbal violence and ideolog- 
ical violence are the antecedents 
of physical violence, you know 
that some smart Juwyer is going 
to file a tort suit over it sooner 
or later. 

Molly Icins is a columnist for 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


The Information Line 
Job Tips Erom the Professionals 


-Prospective employees 
should not give their desired 
salary until after receiving an 
offer. Say “salary open.” 

-Never pass up your dream 
job because the salary is a bit 
Jow. If you are good at what 
you do, you will get a raise. 

=Don't accept the firat job 
offer to come along unless it 
meets your career needs. 

-Don't accept a position 
based|on the personality of 
your interviewer or your new 
boss. Their charisma’can hide 
other important areas that 
you need to consider. 

After receiving a job offer, 
review the total offer, not just 
the dollar amount. Consider 
the following factors: company 
(size, growth, reputation, and 
industry), position, people, 
potential, philosophy, dollar 
offer, location, benefits, and 
lifestyle, Evaluate the pluses 
and minuses logically and see 
that the company is meeting 
most of your carecr needs. 
Most importantly, you should 
‘want the job, 

For more do's and don'ts of the 
job search, read Job Search 
‘Secrets or the JOBS NOW series 
by Michael Latas. To order 
direct call 1-800-240-JOBS. 
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Books help 
graduates 
find work 


yCE LAIN KENNEDY. 
FEATURES) INC 








ear Joyce: I'm about to 
graduate, and other than 
seeing what my college's 
placement center has to offer, 
what do you suggest?’ S.W. 

Two books—one new, one 
revised—are graduation gifts to 
buy yourself. 

Master researcher David 
Lauber'’s “Professional's Private 
Sector Job Finder” is a new 250: 
page blockbuster of job hunting 
resourees, including computer- 
ized job and resume databases, 
on-line computer job services 
job hot lines, specialty and trade 
periodicals with job nds, directo- 
ries and salary surveys. At book- 
stores, or from the publisher at 
(800) 829-5220; $23 by mail, 

Job expert Martin Yate's 
bejeweled: with-praise “Knock 
‘Em Dead—The Ultimate Job 
Secker’s Guide” is out in the 
1994 edition. Yato tella how to 
handle yourself in a myriad of 
job hunting situations, Witty, 
authoritative and widely avail- 
able in stores 

Beyond tips for right now, let's 
look ahead at job prospects for 
future college graduates, One 
curriculum aspect widely over- 
looked until now is the choice of 
‘a minor. It can be more impor- 
tant than I, for one, used to 
think. 

In North Easton, Mass., 
Stonchill College's Crag Higgins 
regularly tracks the professional 
progress of hundreds of health- 
care majors and minora who 
Have graduated from Stonehill 
since the 1970s, Higgins, who 
chairs the department of health 
care administration, has found 
that a minor in health care stud 
ies is a shot in the arm for 
hands-on learning opportunities 
during college—which, in turn, 
considerably perks up a college 
graduate’s job outlook. 

Higgins says there are more 
diverse options for combining a 
variety of undergraduate majors 
with health care minors 

“Accounting majors find 
internships performing audits 
or helping reimbursement spe- 
cinlists, Communication majors 
get summer jobs in hospital 
information offices or as interns 
in a hospital| public relations 
department, Marketing majors 
and human resources majors 
often land related internships in 
the health ficld.” 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, Robert 
Ludke, director of hospital 
health administration at Xavier 
University, says most employ- 
ers he meets seck applicants 
with o diverse educational back- 
ground! "We're actively tracking 
new jobs emerging in consult- 
ing, clinical ndministration and 
within the insurance industry,” 
says Ludke 








Transvestites receive two IDs—one 


By CHUCK SHEPHERD. 
UNIVERSAL PRESS SYNDICATE 


1B February, the Royal Bank of 
Scotland announced that it 
would begin to issue extra 
check-cashing ID cards to its 
transvestite customers who 
request them—so that they 
might have separate cards 
depicting themselves dressed 
male and female in order to 
“avoid embarrassment or diffi- 
culties,” according to 0 Bank 
spokesman. 





eae 
Oops! 


bout 15 customers had gath- 

wred their grocery items at 8 
Safeway in Oxon Hill, Md., 
shortly after 10 a.m. on 
Christmas morning and were 
lined up at the checkout lanes, 
but no cashiers were on duty, 
and no one answered calls to the 
back of the store. Local police 
were called and after investigat- 
ing found that the store was 
Supposed to be closed but that 
the Christmas Eve crew had 


accidentally left the lights on 
and the doors unlocked, giving 
shoppers the impression it was 
open 

‘n October, in Iran, where cele- 

bratory gunfire is traditional 
at weddings, a guest named 
Rasool lost control of his auto- 
matic weapon at a wedding in 
Lorestan province, accidentally 
killing six people and wounding 
14! In Champion, Ohio, in 
January, Rev. Thomas Gillum, 
presiding at the burial of a 
Korean War veteran, was acci 
dentally shot in the face when 
the Jocal VFW honor guard fired 
a four-gun salute 


ies international food compa- 
ny Nestle UK was fined 
about $20,000 in January for 
injuries suffered by its employee 
‘Alex Tuvey-Smith, 36, at a plant 
in York, England. While clean- 
ing excess chocolate off the sides 
of a giant mixing bowl, he 
slipped and fell in, triggering the 
mixing paddles, which| whipped 
him for more than a minute 
before they were shut off. 


eee 
WELL-PUT 


oy Kinne, 28, an unem- 
Ritovea chicago-ares man 
who hnppened to be home on 
the December afternoon when 
an 8-year-old boy fell through 
the ice in a Jake adjacent to 
Kinne’s house, and who rescued 
him: If] would have had a life, 
T might not have been (home). 


rofessional soccer team man- 

ager Dan O'Riordan, defend- 
ing his decision to levy fines 
against players for flatulence in 
the locker room: “It can get fair- 
Ty oppressive when you've got 20 
players in a tiny dressing room 
all suffering the effects of a 
Sunday night curry” 


ennessee state Rep. Frank 

Buck, commenting in 
January on a report on the 
death penalty that fixed the cost 
of a lethal-injection execution at 
$46,000 and of a firing squad at 
$7,000: -With figures) like 
these, should we wonder why 
people don't trust government? I 


believe I can figure out a way to 
shoot somebody for less than 
$7,000." 
[NS Daryl Blue 
announced in December that 
ie would appeal the conviction of 
his client Freddie Armstrong for 
stabbing an 81-year-old preacher 
to death and cutting off his head 
before stunned onlookers who 
included) police officers, at a 
Bastrop, La., funcral home. Blue 
claims that Armstrong was obvi- 
ously insane at the time: “A 
rational man does not decapitate 
a man's head in the presence of a 
police officer.” 





the Swedish hockey team’s 

coach Curt Lundmark, on 
wehy he did not protest more vig- 
orously a disallowed goal by his 
team in its Olympic loss to 
Canada in February: “Sweden's 
influence in international’ hock- 
cy is like a duck fart in Africa” 

eee 


CREME DE LA WEIRD 


GEE London newspaper The 
Independent reported in 


January on the Monday Club, 
group of older men who meet 
Mondays, Wednesdays and 





Saturdays at the Porchester 
Baths London to be 
“schmeissed’—whipped while 





naked in a steam room by men 
wielding a ritual yellow wig, 
then’ immersed’ in ice-cold 
water. “Your body is like a car,” 
said one, “and a schmeiss is like 
being serviced.” The ritual has 
been practiced for more than 60 
years, and advocates claim it 
produces deep relaxation and a 
longer life span. 

-*0* 
LEAST COMPETENT 
POLICE 


the victim of a car theft while 
siting Omaha, Neb., in 
February, Algona, Iowa, judge 
Joseph Straub walked into the 
lobby of a local police station 
around 10 p.m. to file a/report 
rather than wait for officers to 
‘come to the scene. According to 
the judge, he pushed the buzzer 
on the locked front door several 
times, and saw officers moving 











for each personality 


around inside, but no one 
answered: Using the pay phone 
in the lobby, he called the sta- 
tion to ask that an officer open 
the door and take his report, 
Ten minujes passed before an 
officer opened the door. He went 
back inside, and 10 more min- 
utes passed before another offi- 
cer appeared. Then he left, and 
nothing happened for 10 more 
minutes. Exasperated, the 
judge, still in the lobby, called 
911. A few minutes later, a 
sergeant came out, then went 
back in, and finally, a few min- 
utes after that, an officer drove 
up to\the front of the building, 
got out of her squad car, and 
took Straub’s report. 
aaee 


LEAST DIGNIFIED DEATH 


‘n October, a police officer in 

Rock Island, Ill, showing his 
partner how a fellow officer had 
accidentally shot and killed 
himself during a training exer- 
cise three days earlier, acciden- 
tally shot himself to death. 
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CAMPUS 
EVENTS 
CALENDAR 


Today 31 


9am to2pm—Cnminal 
Jus areer Fair, 
Connor Ballroom, BSC 
Wam: tol p.m—Koinonis 
lunch, basement of 
Steage Hall (Apt 8) 

Noon to |p.m—LDSSA, 
BSC 30. 























PM—ECM pre 
sents The Seder,” BSC 3 






ing 
lon Rho, 





ales repre: 
Schedule 
calling Career Planning and 
P Ext 9343, 


Tomorrow I 

Good Friday 

April Fools Day 
Saturday 2 


and Lady Lions 
1d field, SMSU 
onal, Springfield 


Sunday 3 
Easter 


Daylight Savings 
Time 





ore 
k 
invita 









United 
‘4th and Bye 


Monday 4& 


3:30 p.m. to 5pm—Phi 
Eta Sigma, BSC 3 

pm. to 5pm—Greek 
incl, BSC 3, 

4pm to7pm—Sigma 
Nu, Bs 
Spr 





hod 



















p.m— 
a Kappa, BSC 








9am. 
Foreign lanquai 
day, BSC 3rd floor 
—LDSSA, 











Noon to | p.m—Newman 
Club, BSC 306. 
Noon to pm. 





oinonia, Colege 
tian Church. 





7 p.m and 9:30 pm.— 
CAB move, Dave,” BSC 
Nge. 


2nd floor lo 





Buckle on campus 
ewing for manage- 
ment trainee. Schedule 
ointment by calling 









Stu ts 
2pm.to4pm—CAB 
Meeting. 
5:30 pm—Student 
nate 


Attention 
students 


Are you involved in 
an activity on 
campus that you 
would like to see 








publicized? 
Let us know! 


Call Paula at The 
Chart, Ext 9311. 























Two men dressed in a dog costume rolled a ball to entertain the 
audience during the Chinese Golden Dragon show March 22 
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Day encourages 
language study 


Native speakers 
welcome at event 


By PAULA SMITH 


CAMPUS EDITO! 





a high school foreign 


aN nguage students will 
converge 


on Missouri 






























Southern’s campus Tuesday to 
compete in a Modern Foreign 
Language Field Day 
The annual event is sponsored 
by the communications deport 
mont 
“The day's purpose is to 
encourage and promote the 
study of foreign language and to 
bring people together of a com 
mon interest,” said Lisa Craw- 
ford, communications instructor 
and coordinator of the event 
The theme for the day is 
‘oreign Language: A Passport 
to Possibilities.” Languages cov- 
ered are German, French 
Spanish, and Japanese. A vari- 
ety of activities are planned 








including culture bowls 
“Who Am 1?” contest 

Crawford said those activities 
provide 
to conventional contests such as 
grammar and listening compre- 
hension tests. 





tudents an alternative 


2222 


“What is the 
cage-like metal 
structure built 
south of the 
[Taylor] education 
and psychology 
building?” 
—g.d. 


Students who compete in the 
=Who Am 1?” contest dress in 
costume and portray a person 
from a culture who speaks one 
of the languages covered by the 
contest 

Another activity is a conversa- 
tion station where students 
earn money by speaking 
Spanish,to buy items from the 
store at the event 

Crawford said) this is the scc- 
ond yenr for the J 
ities 




















panese activ- 


“Springfield is the only city in 
the aren that offers Japanese,” 
she said. 

Volunteers help with grading, 





distributing tests, and typing 
certificates 

Crawford said she would like 
to encourage any native speak: 
ers of the languages covered at 
the event to help judge or 
observe. 

“We would certainly welcome 
any native speakers,” she said. 
Activities will be held in the 
Billingsly Student Center and 
Webster Hall. The final round of 
the culture bowl and the awards 
ceremony will be held in Taylor 
Auditorium. 

Anyone interested in helping 
with the event may contact 
Crawford at Ext. 3108. 








bility mules.” 


Rutledge said the cage allows 
Missouri Southern to conform to 


NCAA rules. 

















HAMMONS PROGRAM 


Mentors make difference 


Student volunteers 
work with area youths 
to encourage learning 


By PAULA SMITH 
CAMPUS EDITOR 


‘entors in the Hammons 
Program at Missouri 
Southern can make a 


difference in the lives of the 
youths they touch, says Kelly 
Binns, director of the program. 

“One life does touch another,” 
she said 

The program was created when 
John Q Hammons, owner of the 
Holiday Inn in Joplin, donated 
money he was refunded from a 
motel tax that was declared 
invalid. The program, which 
began in February 1990, is for 
minority and disadvantaged 
youths nominated by Joplin-area 
schools. 

Souther students volunteer to 
work with the students as role 
models until they graduate from 
high school. If the students meet 
admission requirements, they 
will be given a scholarship to 
Southern. Binns said she still is 





Building 

Ummel Tech 
Police Academy 
Taylor Education 
Kuhn Hall 

Heames Hall 
Music/ArvTheatre 
Young Gymnasium 
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accepting applications for 
Southern students to join the 
program. 

“We are looking for people who 
will enhance and be effective 
with these kids,” she said 

Mentors must maintain a 2.0 
GPA and spend at least three 
hours with their student each 
week. They receive one hour of 
upper-division credit each semes- 
ter they are in the program. 

There are 35 youths in the pro- 
gram who range in ages from 11 
to 13. Each student is paired 
with a mentor. 

The most important function 
for a mentor is to spend time 
with his or her student. 

The system works like the big 
brother/ big sister program, 
Binns said 

“The kids really look up to 
these college students,” she said. 

Stephanie White, junior sociolo- 
fy major, has been a mentor for 
two years. Her student is a sev- 
enth grader at North Middle 
School in Joplin. White said’ she 
thinks the Hammons Program 
meets the students’ needs. 

“I think it’s a good program 
works for the kids,” she 




















White said she involves her stu- 


Career Planning and Placement 
on the move 


Time: 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Date 
Thursday 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
April 7 
April 8 


a. 


‘Staff willbe available to explain their services and help students plan their job searches. 


dent in her family functions and 
enjoys getting to know her inter- 
ests. She said she has behefited 
from the program by gaining 
awareness of her surroundings, 

“I have guined a realization of 
the things going on around me 
and the problems people haye,” 
she said. f 

White said she has enjoyed sew 
ing her mentee grow up. 
Mercedes Armstrong, senior biol- 
ogy major, has been a mentor for 
three years. She said she joined 
the program to gain leadership 
skills and to help children, 

“I wanted to be a positive influ- 
ence on someone,” Armstrong 
said 

Both White and Armstrong said 
one has to be committed to the 
program to make it work. 

“Three hours may not seem like 
a Jot of time, but it is when you 
are busy,” Armstrong said 
“When it comes to going out with 
your friends or spending time 
with your mente to 
set aside time with your mentee 
first.” 











ed may contact 
Binns at Ext. 9363 or stop by her 
office in Room 115 of Hearnes 
Hall 












Location 

Front entrance 

West entrance 

2nd floor north entrance 
Outside nursing dept. 
Main entrance 

Phinney Hall 

Lobby 










SOUTH AFRICA , from page 5A 


sympathizers, Their homes 
Were later burnt down by 
unknown arsonists. Yet the 
Zulu king agreed to meet 
Mandela on March 18. 

The political repercussions of 
Mangope's downfall have 
spread to the heart of Afrikaner 
nationalist politics. When 
Mangope realized last week 
that his government was on the 
edge of collapse, he called for 
help from General Constand 
Viljoen, leader of the Afrikaner 
Volksfront. The general sent in 
his Volksfront commandos to 
secure Bophuthatswana’s mili- 
tary air base. But they were 
then joined by thousands of 
commandos of the way-out 
Afrikaner Resistance Movement 
(AWB), whose demagogic 


CAMPUS QUERIES 


“That is our new hammer and 
discus cage.” said Tom Rutledge, 
head coach for the Lions and Lady 
Lions track and field teams. “We 
couldn't practice the hammer 
because we couldn't meet the lia- 





Rutledge 


Have a question about the Missouri Southem campus or College provedures? Send it to PJ. Graham, 
The Chart, 333 Webster Hall, call 625-9311, or faxit lo 625-9742. 








leader, Eugene Terre’Blanche, 
ignored requests from Viljoen 
and Mangope to kecp his 
zealots out 

Bophuthatswana’s black citi- 
zens bitterly resented the 
AWB's arrival. Clashed left sev 
era) of its men dead, two of 
them wounded, then killed by a 
local policeman after they had 
raised their hand in surrender 

Viljoen criticized the AWB for 
ignoring his orders to stay out, 
calling its commandos ill-disci- 
plined and reckless. The AWB 
hit back sharply, calling him a 
“political Judas goat.” Viljoen 
then resigned from the 
Volksfront. He had earlier tried 
to persuade its members to 
{ake part n the clection, and 
failed: Now he registered a new 






party, the Freedom Front, just 
in time for the electoral dead- 
line. He has been joined’ by 
some members of the Conser 
vative Party—it is boycotting 
the clection—including its 
entire Natal executive and by 
two other Volksfront generals 

The real loser in Bophu- 
thatswana were Terre'Blanche 
and his Afrikaner separatists 
Having repeatedly. boasted of 
their military prowess, the 
AWB commandos had to flee 
hastily, some protected by the 
army. As Mandela told the 
cheering crowd this week, the 
AWB had been given a lesson it 
would never forget. And the 
real winner? Arguably, South 
Africa 
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be divided into two parts? 








The Opinion Corner 


Sponsored by Missouri Southern Student Senate 


Do you think the commencement ceremony should 


SeyES 
NO) 


Place answers in the Senate comment box outside 
the cafetena in the Billingsly Student Center. 


Look for results here in next week's Chart. 











necessary.) 


Signature. 


Name of Teacher Nominated: : n 
Please state the reasons you have nominated this fine teacher. Describe his or her qualities as extensively as you wish. (Use additional page if 








Class(es). 








Official Nomination for Outstanding Teacher Award | 


Department: 


If you are a student or member of the Alumni, please identify the class or classes you have taken from this professor. 


Retum to Box 110, Office Services, Heares Hall, Room 106 no later than FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 1994. 
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ON CAMPUS 


Spiva Art Center 

623083 

44th 
Competitive through April 


Spiva 


Annual 


7. 





JOPLIN 


Champs 
7B24944 
Saturday—Rasing Cain 


ee 
SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield Art Mi 
4786527 
SDC Craftsmen Exhibit 
=Fifty Years of Printmak 

ing by Mauricio Lasansky, 


COLUMBIA 


The Biue Note 

WB794E 

Tomorrow—I964 Beatles 
Tribute. 

Saturday—Blue Dixie 


KANSAS CITY 


Blayney’s Downunder 





Saturday—Full Blast Ry 
thum and Biues. 





Tonight—Leon Russe 
Tomorrow—T 
Saturday—Lee Mc 

and Passion, 

Kemper Arena 
865313330 

Apnl'S Rush with Primus 
Tickets on sale now. 


ST. LOUIS 


Mississippi Nights 
34423853 

Tomorrow—Stir with The 
Finns 
Saturday 
oth 

Links Qub 
3674900 
Tomorrow— 
Earth 
Saturday—The 
Sawed in 1/2 with Limbo 
Cafe. 

Kennedy's 

W255 

Tomorrow—Limbo Caf 
opening for Suave Octo 
pus. 

Saturday—Suave 
Octopus. 

Fox Theatre 

ASS 

Tomorrow and Saturday 

David Copy : 

April 8— Billy Ray Cyrus 

St Louis Arena 

4644-0900 

April 4—Rush with Primus 

Springfield Ballet 

+600962.2787 

Aprii 28—David P 








David Lee 





aint the 











Dance Co. and the Billy 
Taylor Jazz Tho. 
Piaza Dinner Playhouse 
86756-2265 
Tonight through Apni 30- 
South Pacific 
TULSA 
Unde Bentleys 
98-64-6967 


Tomorrow and Saturday. 

Steven Hero. 

Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center. 

18-587480 

Tomorrow and Saturday: 

Someone Wholll| Watch 
Over Me. 

O'Brein 
Center 

WBSHL008 

Easter Eqg Hunt 


Recreation 








50+523655 

‘Neon. 
Tomorrow and Saturday: 
Bee. 















Theatre still survives 


By WILLIAM GRUBBS 


STAFF WRITES 


f you thought you had to 

travel to New York to see 

talented! play performances, 
you're wrong 

Joplin is the home of a small 
theatre with a history dating 
back to 1938. Joplin Little 
Theatre has performed more 
than 250 stage productions and 
continues to be a strong force in 
the theatrical community 

“Joplin is proud that JLT is 
one of the very few Little 
Theatres which have survived 
more than 50 years," said 
Philip L. Jones, JLT historian, 
‘and has produced vigorously 
and continually good entertain- 
ment.” 

According to Jones’ wife, Betty 
H. Jones, JLT has something no 
other theatre has. 

“Joplin Little Theatre is the 
oldest theatre in continuous 
operation west of the Miss- 








IE SSS 





issippi,” she said, 

Cecie Fritz, » former board 
member, said the theatre serves 
the community 

“What it does is enable people 
to see shows that they may not 
always be able to see,” she said 
“The production quality has 
always been very high.” 

JLT officials say they are 
delighted with the community's 
financial support 

“The principal source of sup- 
port for Joplin Little Theatre 
has always been, and still is, 
the people of Joplin and the 
four-state area,” Philip Jones 
said. “No state or federal funds 
are used, and we hope they will 
not be required.” 

JLT will perform The Picnic, a 
romantic play that takes place 
in a small town in Kansas, from 
June 6-10. Auditions for The 
Picnic are April 11-12. 

Another performance, The 

King and J, is scheduled from 

July 26-31 
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ALIVE AND KICKIN’ 


Joplin Little Theatre, 3008 W. First, recently underwent major renovations to update the playhousa. 
The theatre, founded In 1838, has been the site of more than 250 performances during the last 56 years, 
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Southern Trio to perform classics in concert — 


By ERIN HOLLAND. 
RTS | 


jaculty members from 
Missouri Southern will 
give a free concert to the 


public tonight. 
The Southern Trio will perform 
at 7:30 in Webster Hall auditori- 
um. This is the ninth year the 
trio has put on a performance. 
Members of the group are Kexi 





Liu,director of the Missouri 
Southern Suzuki Violin Aca: 
demy; Gloria Jardon, music 
instructor, and Bill Elliott, pro- 
fe of music. 

Each member of the group will 
play a different instrument: Liu 
the violin; Jardon, the piano; 
and Elliott, the cello. 

This is Liu’s third year of play- 
ing with the trio. 

“Tenjoy playing the music,” he 
said. “It is good music, we play 











good composers, and it is truly a 
popular style for chamber mu: 
Liu moyed to the United 
States from China in 1984. He 
has performed with several 
prestigious orchestras in Amer- 
ica, including the Greensboro 
Symphony Orchestra and|the 
North: Carolina Symphony 
Orchestra 

“The violin is my instrument,” 
Liu said. “Ihave been in other 








Southem hosts junior festival 


Dr. Paul Carlson, PSU professor, 
set to critique performers’ skills 


By ERIN HOLLAND 


usicians from around 
the area will be per 
orming at the Junior 





Music Festival in Phinney 
Recital Hall Saturday 
Hosted by the Missouri 


Southern Suzuki Violin Acad 
emy, the festival gives children 
ages 6-18 the opportunity to 
play for a judge and receive crit 
icismn and comments. 

“The are about 20 competitors 
registered now,” said Kexi Liu 
or. “The children 
depend 








academy diree 





are divided into class 





ing on their level 
“The levels 
ning to advanced.” 


range from begin 


Dr. Paul Carlson, violin pro- 
fessor at Pittsburg State Uni 
versity, will serve as the judge 

To be eligible to participate in 
the festival, s child must be a 
member of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. The 
AC is the largest music 
organization in the world 
This is the second time the 
Missouri Southern Suzuki 
Violin Academy has hosted the 
festival 
“After three years, anyone 
who had received a 5 rating for 
three straight years will receive 
a golden cup,” Liu said 

A 5 is the highest rating given 
toa performer at the festival 

“This is a non-competitive fes- 
tival” Liu said. “A 5 is not given 
to just the best performers, but 

















to a child who is playing to the 
best of their ability 

“There is a lot of'encourage- 
ment given out.” 

A\best performance award is 
also given at the festival. The 
winner of that award to 
the state festival in Springfield, 
where cash prize 

*At the state level it is very 
competitive,” Lit 
ast year's winner was Cathy 
Higginson, then a junior at 
Joplin High School 
“This gives students new music 
to play,” Liu said 
of practicing and preparation 
that goes into this. 

“It Jets the students set goals 
that are reachable to them.” 
The festival will start at 10 
a.m. and will run until all of the 
contestants have been judged 

Interested persons should con 
tact Liu at (417) 625-9681 





are awarded. 




















“There is a Jot 





DEBATE 


Team headed to final tourney 


By ERIN HOLLAND 


ith less than two weeks 
left in its season, the 
Missouri Southern de 


bate team still is doing all the 
researching and reading it pos- 
sibly can. 

Competing in the junior varsi- 
ty nationals at Johnson County 
(Kan,) Community College over 
ring break, the team was suc 
esful and pleased with its per- 
formance. 

“We took second to Arizona 
State University,” said Georg 
ette Oden. “I competed with 
Kimberly Lawry, and it went 
well 

“She has a lot of talent and 
potential.” 

The teams of Phil Samuels- 
Eric Dicharry and Jennifer 
Hearnes-Gary Crites also com- 
peted. Hearnes received the 
10th-place speaker award, while 
Oden was first in that category 

“Iam really happy with how 
Tye done this year,” Oden said 

One tournament remains this 
season for the team, the Nat- 
ional| Championship Tour- 
nament for the Cross Exami- 
nation Debate Association 

It opened yesterday and runs 
through Monday at Middle 
Tennessee State University 

“There will be 220 teams 











there,” Oden said. “Only the top 
64 make it to the second elimi 
nation round 

“I think thet everyone has a 
really good chance to break.” 

Coach Eric Morris sent four 
teams to nationals: Oden-Ken 
DeLaughder, Paul Hood-Jason 
Newton, Shelley Newton-Lawry, 
and Phil Samuels-Eric Dichar- 
ry 

“Everyone goes to the natio 
als with a hope of winning,” 
DeLaughder said. “I think that 
every team has a shot at the 
elimination rounds 

“It depends on bow much expe 
rience is there.” 

Although teams from across 
the nation are competing at the 
national tournament, Oden 
believes Southern has an advan- 
tage 

“The Midwest teams are much 
better because they come from 
the toughest region,” she said 
“A lot of the teams from other 
areas of the country will be sur- 
prised” 

Southern hes cet its goals on 
making it past the elimination 
round and perhaps getting a 
speaker award. There are only 
20 speaker awards given out in 
the entire tournament 

“Paul Hood has # good chance 
to get a speaker award,” Oden 
said. “He is definitely one of the 
best speakers on the circuit 








Hood has received several 
speaker awards this 
already 

Team pairings have played a 
in Southern’s success this 
-ason 

“Working with Georgette is the 
best pairing that I've 
involved with,” DeLaughder 
said. “We worked extremely 
well” 

DeLaughder an 
pated in the Delta S 
Tau Kappa Alpha nation: 
nament over spring break 

The tournament was held in 
Athens, Ohio, and gave the two 
a chance to sce other teams 

“It was good for us to hear 
cases that we don’t usually hear 
and see the people,” Oden said 
“We were very happy with how 
we did in pre-lims 

“It was great practice and 
taught us how to be more per 
suasive.” 

DeLaughder and Oden took 
third place in the tourney 
falling to Cornell 

Oden received the second- 
place speaker award and 
DeLaughder was 10th 

Oden attributes much of her 
personal success this season to 
coach Morris 

“Eric has worked incredibly 
hard,” she said. “He's been a 
great inspiration” 











id Oden partici 
Row 


tour. 





















trios, such as a French horn 
trio, and in a string quartet” 

Jardon has been playing with 
the trio since it was founded 
nine years ago. 

“Both of us (Elliott) have been 
with the group since it began,” 
she said. “We have 
through three violinists.” 

Jardon, holds a degree in pi- 
ano from the New England 
Conservatory of Music 

“It is very enjoyable to per- 


gone 





form,” she said. “We all haye 
wonderful relationships that 
are very professional, 

Elliott has been at Southern 
for 26 years. He conducts the 
MSSC Community Orchestra 
and performs with the Spring: 
field Symphony Orchestra: 

The trio will feature three 
works by Mozart, Mendelasohn, 
and Saint-Saens. 

“The entire community, young 
and old, is invited,” said Liu. 


A$ AA 
Quartet prepares 


for preliminaries 


Barbershoppers 
ready themselves 
for trip to Omaha 


By ERIN HOLLAND. 


RTS EDITO 


ven though they had to 
change their name, Apex 
(a.k.a. Surround Sound) 


still will/be singing the tunes 
they're known for as strong as 
"We had to change the name 
just for pre-lims,” said' Tim 
Baker, senior 





communications 


major. “We'll still be called 
Surround Sound in the Joplin 


Apex is a barbershop quartet 
whose members arc all students 
at Missouri Souther 

Other members of the group 
are Greg Fisher, senior commu 
nications major; Craig Smith, 














Senior music major; and Aaron 
Tunnel, Sophomore computer 
information systems major, 

“We've been singing together 


” Baker said. “There 
s that have been 


for a year 
are quartet 
together for 20 years.” 
The group is heading to the 
international preliminaries in 
Omaha, Neb., April 7-10 





The tournament is sponsored 
by the Society for the Preser 
vation and Encourage-ment of 
Barbers 

America and ho! 


Ri 


p Quartet Singing in 
d by Central 














The top two quartets in the 
tournament go on to the inter 
national, championships in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“This is our first competition 
together,” Baker said. “I'd be 
happy to finish in the top 10. 

“If we sing like I know we can, 





I think we can do it.” 

Twenty to 30 quartets repre- 
senting the states of Missouri, 
Illinois, Arkansas, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, 
will compete at the tournament. 

“There will be good teams 
there/” Fisher said, “Aa long as 
we do our best, lil be happy.” 

Apex will perform two songs in 
the first round: “If Had The 
Last Dream Left In The World” 
‘and “I Use To Call Her Baby.” 

Members of the group were 
introduced to the idea of becom- 
ing @ barbershop quartet by 
Bud Clark, music instructor at 
Southern 

“We were all in choir when we 
started to do barbershop,” 
Baker said. “He's (Clark) our 
coach now and our motivator. 

“He's inspiring to be around 
and is an all-around good guy.” 

The combination of the mem- 
bers seems to have worked well. 

“I love the style of singing,” 
Fisher said. *I just love singing 
in a barbershop.” 

Last year the Southern group 
was disqualified because one of 
the judges apparently was 
offended by one of the songs 

“We did a parody on a song 
and had a tree fall on aur dog,” 
Baker said. “One of the judges 
thought that we hadikilled| the 
g in the song, when we actu- 
ally hadn't. 

“We were disqualified any- 
how.” 

This will be Baker's last com- 
petition with the quartet 

He has strong feelings about 
his last performance. 

“Td like to go out with a bang,” 
he said, “It can get trying at 
times, but we know what we've 
g0 to do. 

Hopefully our voices won't go 
out on us and we can get in 














Question Du Jour 


Q: What were the first and last teams 
that Babe Ruth played for during his 
career as a baseball player? 


Answer to question in last issue of The 





Chart. Cat on A Hot Tin Roof 
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Races climax Tuesday 
6 candidates seek 5 seats on City Council 


By HEIDI WEAVER 
STAFF WRITER 


lhe race is on with six ean- 
didates running for five 
seats on the Joplin City 


Council in Tuesday's elections. 
Bobby Pullen, Jack Stults, 
Daricus Adams, and Donald E 
Clark are running for three gen- 
eral Council seats. 
Pullen said he has the experi- 








ence, finishing his second term: 
on the Council. 
“I hired the current city man- 





ager, and so I have the inside 
track to hiring the next city 
manager,” he said. “The city 
manager is the most important 
person in the city 

“I would also like to require 
the federal government to pro- 
vide the funding for the pro. 
grams they require us to carry 
out.” 

Stults said a person has to be 
little 








zy to want to serve on 





the Council 
“The city is a busines 





; the res- 


idents are the customers and~ 


also the stockholders,” he said 
“The Council is equivalent to the 
board of directors. 

“With my back- 
ground, experience, and age, T 
can best represent [residen' 
interest on the ‘board of direc- 
tors.” 

Adams, a Missouri Southern 
graduate, said it is time for peo- 
ple his age to get involved in the 
city. 

My No. 
dev 


business 








1 goal is economic 
opment,” he said. “The eco- 
nomic development is the key 

issue. We need to form a closer 
bond with our educational sys 

tem because that can do nothing , 
but help us.” 

Clark has served 28 years on 
the City Council, including four 
years as mayor of Joplin. He 
said he is dependable, dedicated 
‘and has experience. One item 

















Clark would like to sce is for the 
Council to supply Missouri 
Southern Television with equip: 
ment to televise Council meet- 
ings, 

“I would like to see the Council 
finance some television equip- 
ment for the College when they 
televise the Council meetings,” 
he said. “This way all they 
would have to do is come in, film 
it, ahd leave.” 

‘Two other candidates are run- 
ning unopposed for te other 
two seats. Ron Richard (zone 4) 
said he is an advocate for the 
outspoken and believes in let- 
ting people know exactly how he 
stands on different issues. 

“If you want an advocate for 
Something or someone, I am the 
persan,” he said 

Milton Wolf is running without 
opposition in zone 1 

“I believe after four years I 
pretty well have the knowledge 
to do u good job,” he said. 











MSTV special features R-8 candidates 


By HEIDI WEAVER 
STAPT WRITER 


uur of the seven Joplin R-S 
hool Board candidates 
spoke live at MS 


Monday night in support of their 
campaigns for Tuesd ec 
tion 

The MSTV specinl, hosted by 
Judy Stiles, accepted phone-in 
questions from prospe 





























ive vot 








ors for the candidates. The 
attending candidates were 
Benjamin D. Rosenberg, Rick 
Lewis, Kevin Lampe, and 


Dwight G. Watts. 






he would like to use his energy 
and perseverance to serve on the 
board 

“We should strengthen our 
technical side,” he said 
“Everyone should be computer 
literate. We need to reconfigure 
{o alleviate the overcrowding in 
the junior highs.” 

Lewis said the school board 
she 
the most for their money 

“Our most important invest 
ment in our community is our 
school system,” he said. “I want 
to be involved in setting up poli- 
cies to help our students com- 














Id ensure the taxpayers 








the business world gives him 
budgetary expenence. 

“Schools today are big busi 
ness; you can't move overnight,” 
he said. “We need to open up the 
doors and encourage the com- 
munity to get involved” 

Watts said there needs to be 


greater cooperation among 
teachers, parents, and students. 
“Teachers, students, and par. 
ents need to work together,” he 
snid. “We need to make our 





schools interesting so our chil 
dren will want to come.” 

Three other candidates, Ralph 
Maness, Campy Benson, and 
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Rosenberg, who has four chil- pete in the real world.” Ted Helms, were not present at 
dren in the school district, said Lampe said his experience in the MSTV special. 'SOUACE: Marjorie S, Bil Jasper County Cert GRAPHIC/ Jetrey Slation 
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Refinancing allows Carl Junction to expand plant 


By JOHN HACKER 
SENIOR EDITOF 


ome area cities and school 
boards have been alerted 
by state auditor's 


office that they need to look into 
refinancing some outstanding 
bond issu 
The governmental entities in 
Jasper County which received 
letters included the cities of 
Carl Junction, Carterville, and 
Webb City, the Carthage R-9 
Schoo! District, and the Webb 
City R-7 School District 
Missouri State Auditor 
Margaret Kelly sent a letter in 
February to more than 200 
school districts, cities, and other 
political sub-divisions telling 
them they may be able to save 




















some tax dollars by refinancing 
some of their outstanding bonds. 
The letter says because interest 
rates are at their lowest levels 
in years, the state auditor's 
office reviewed all general oblig. 
ation bond issues registered in 
that office. 

“Iam not making a definitive 
recommendation to these politi- 
cal subdivisions regarding refi 
néncing,” Kelly said. *l know 
that some of these entit 
receiving letters have already 
decided to refinance, while oth- 
ers, for legitimate reasons, will 
not find it feasible” 

Whether refinancing the bonds 
is feasible depends on a number 
of factors, including current 
interest rates, call provisions, 
total years remaining to pay the 























bonds, amount of principal out 
standing, and prior refinancing 

Of the five entities in Jasper 
County that received letters, 
only the city of Carl Junction 
snid refinancing would be feasi- 
ble 

City collector Nina Simpson 
d Carl Junction is increasing 
the capacity of its water treat- 
ment plant to mect the needs of 
the city well into the 21st centu- 
= 

“We have so much building 
going on, we were going to have 
to do it in the next five years 
anyway,” Simpson said. “We are 

















refinancing our bonds at a lower 
rate 





\d borrowing some money. 
s way we will come out 
ad without increasing the 
tax levy.” 








The other cities and school dis- 
tricts said refinancing either 
was not possible because of the 
way the bonds were structured 
or it would not save enough 








money to be worthwhile. 

“Bolieve me, if we could [refi- 
nance], we would,” said Ronald 
Barton, superintendent of the 
Webb City R- School District. 
“Unfortunately, our bonds do 
not qualify (for refinancing).” 
The city of Webb City looked 
into refinancing but found it 
would not be worthwhile 

“We found out that the initial 
outlay [to refinance] was more 
than we could spend,” said 
Lorinda Southard, city clerk 
“The end savings did not justify 
that outlay, and we would not 
realize any savings until at least 














the year 2001 anyway.” 

Karen Klink, city clerk at 
Carterville, said Mayor Emmett 
Southard had decided 
whether to pursue refinancing 

“From what I could tell, the 
savings [we would realize] were 
not tremendous anyway,” 
said 

Charl Johnson, Carthage 
school district superintendent, 
said he looked into refinancing 
about a year ago but that the 
district’s bonds could not be 
called in until the year 2000 
anyway. 

“They would be paid off a cou- 
ple of years after that,” Johnson 
said. “Anyway, we don’t have 
that many bonds out to begin 
with” 





not 

















LOCAL BUSINESS 


Gypsie’s 
serves 
little tea 


By JIM BLOBAUM. 
CHART REPORTER 


ypsie’s Tea Room has 
been serving up tarot 
card readings, magic 


oils, herbs, and candles, but, 
oddly enough, very little tea for 
almost'a year now. 

“The ten is just something for 
them to drink while they wait 
for their reading,” said Brenda 
Johnson, one of the resident 
psychics. 

‘The store sponsors an annual 
psychic fair sporting two card 
readers, a rune reader, astrolo- 
By, numerology, and bio- 
rhythm. This year the fair 
begins April 30, 

Readings are not the only 
things for sale at the Gypsic's 
Tea Room. Tapestries hang on 
the walls and windows, and 
ornamental knives and pipes 
are available when in stock. 

*We have everything for the 
witches who know what they 
want and pre-made kits [for 
those who don't},” Johnson 
said. “We have people come in 
with a specific problem who 
want a spell or potion to deal 
with it” 

This spring, the psychics at 
the tea room are planning 
workshops. The first of these 
was held Monday. March 28. At 
cost of $15, the workshops 
involve the use of divining'pen- 
dulums and include a kit. 

Far from the classic image of 
the gypsy psychic wrapped in 
silks and cradling a crystal 
ball, the witches see magic and 
clairvoyance as just anothor 
occupation, 

“We've been in it for 20 years 
or more,” Johnson said) *For us 
it’s more of a lifestyle.” 

‘The average reading costs $10 
and takes 10-15 minutes 

“Mostly I just answer people's 
questions,” Johnson said 
“Usually people come in here 
confused or depressed. I want 
them to leave here with some 
hope 

The clientele is remarkably 
varied considering the nature 
of the craft. Everyone from 
“newborn to 90" have readings, 
Johnson said. 

“Usually somebody who's been 
here a couple of times will 
bring somebody new with 
them,” she said. 

‘The owners also have started 
‘an environmental awareness 
group to help clean up the 
highways surrounding their 
business. For more informa- 
tion, persons may call Johnson 
or Mert at 649-7982 or 673- 
8117. 























By JENNIFER SEXTON 
STAPE WRITER 


former drug addict and 
member of the Straight 
Satans, one of Califor- 


nin's| most notorious bike 
gangs, has found a whole new 
direction in life. 

*] was lost and now I am 
found,” said Mike Grieshaber, 
owner of Biker Mike's, a Jeather 
shop on Main Street in Granby 

Grieshaber's shop deals in 
American-made chopper jack- 
ets, tool bags, wallets, chaps, 
purses, and just about any- 
thing made of leather. 

“Everything we have is 
American-made cowhide,” he 
said. “Ifyou want to buy some- 
thing leather, you should come 
to me first or you could make a 
big mistake in price” 

While Gneshaber is not in 
the business for the money, 
sales are doing just fine 

t's (the shop) doing fine,” he 
said. “The Lord takes care of 
his own.” 

To the common passerby, his 
appearance may appear intim- 
idating. 

“Just a few years ago I was 
the most sinful person you 
could ever meet,” Grieshaber 
said. ~The last four years have 
been beyond my wildest 
dreams” 

















As members of the Straight 
Satans, Grieshaber and his 
cronics would steal and destroy 
property, mirroring the infamous 
Hell's Angels 

“Td rather cut you up,” he said 
*Unless you had something I 








whatever” 
The fast-paced lifestyle of 
motoreycles, leather, and tattoos 


lured. Grieshaber 
Straight Satans 

*[ liked that lifestyle, and I got 
into it right away,” he said. “I had 
a motorcycle before I had a car.” 

Life in the fast lane for 
Grieshaber came to a sudden halt 
when a tractor-trailer unit ran 
him over from behind. He was 


into the 





sent recling onto the pavement, 
breaking nearly every bone in his 
body. While recovering in the hos- 
pital for 14 months, Grieshaber 
was able to break free of his drug 
dependency and received a whole 
new lease on life. 

“At that point I should have 
been dead four or five times. I 
kept thinking ‘Why am I alive?~ 

‘After his recovery, Grieshaber 
sold his motorcycle and moved to 
southwest Missouri to begin a 
new life. Today, he has replaced 
drugs and crime with messages of 
hope and faith. He now belongs to 
‘a gang that has 43,000 members 
and continues to grow 

=When I came back I found 
CMA [Christian Motorcyclists 
Association],” Grieshaber said. “I 
saw a CMA booth at a mall, and I 
knew that was my calling. That 
was the thing for me to do. I could 
go to rallies and speak to people a 
preacher wouldn't even think of 
approaching” 

CMA is composed of bikers from. 
all different backgrounds. CMA 
assists ministries throughout the 
world by supplying motorcycles, 
Bibles, and other ministry tools 

‘There are more than 380 chap- 
ters in the United States. CMA 
shares a Visian with motorcyclists 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and Latin Amenca. 

“There were a lot more Jesus- 
cyclers out there than I thought” 





Grieshaber said. “I ran into one of 
my old cronies; he was driving 
down the highway and he waved 
me over. When he found out I was 
running with Jesus-bikers, he 
was all upset. 

“By the time he left, he had a 
different look in his eye. That 
night he called me and said I 
gave him a lot to think about. You 
plant the seed, and the Lord will 


-work on those people.” 


Grieshaber is road captain for 
the Trinity Trailblazers, the 
Neosho chapter of CMA. The 
group meets once a month. 

“All the time I was out having 
fun, I knew I was doing wrong, 
he said. “It wasn’t the thing to 
do—getting shot, being stabbed, 
and waking up in the hospital. T 
knew it wasn’t the thing to do.” 

‘Although Grieshaber kicked the 
drug habit, he found it difficult 
being around his old friends 
~At first it was kind of hard 
because they were all my old 
‘bros’ and they are all out party- 
ing all the time and having a good 
time, and you kind of want to go 
back with them. But I knew Iwas 

ing to die ifI kept that up. 
orl fad it in my heart to go back 
‘and tell them what I found—the 
Tooks on their faces are unbelicy 
able. ‘Hey look—here's the greas- 
ez: Check him out, he's smiling. 

“Grieshaber said he goes into 
‘areas other ministers would not 





dare go. 

“Your average evangelist 
preacher wouldn't go to a bike 
rally,” he said. “They don’t want 


Former gang member pushes message of hope, not dope 


to walk into the middlé of a 
bunch of bikers and say, ‘Hey, 
you guys want to hear about 
Jesus?™ 
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Mike Grieshaber poses outside his shop on Main Street In Granby. 
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Carnahan, Democrats hold ‘pep rally’ © 


Party caucus focuses on health-care bill, 
addresses concerns prior to House debate 


By T.R. HANRAHAN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


n what he termed a “pep 
rally,” Gov. Mel Carnahan 
addressed a Democratic cau- 

cus yesterday about his proposed 

health-care reform, 

“It certainly was that, but T 
think it focused attention on the 
fact this is a central issue of our 
time,” he told The Chart. “It is 
one of those things people expect 
us to do.” 

Carnahan said he and the 
speaker expect to talk with rep- 
resentatives of both parties in 
formulating the final bill, but 
will not keep score just yet 


“We are not counting votes,” he 
said. “We will be working with 
Republicans—both leadership 
and individuals—and there are 
people who are interested.” 
Carnahan also said he will per- 
sonally speak with legislators. 
“Yes, we are going to lobby 
directly,” he said. “Those who 
show interest or concerns, we 
will bring them down and talk to 
them about how we might meet 
those and the principles we 
would like to sce in the bill.” 
Earlier this week, the House 
critical issues committee recom- 
mended the bill for passage after 
several amendments. Carnahan 
said that is part of the proce: 








HB 819 


MU credit policy 
attracts criticism 


Privately owned bookstore, business groups 
claim Easy Charge program stifles competition 


By T.R. HANRAHAN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


oes the University of 
Missouri-Columbia play 
fair? c 


Several witnesses Tuesday told 
the Senate commerce, consumer 
protection and environment 
committee they don't think so. 

“We just don’t feel like there is 
a level playing ficld right now,” 
said Jeffrey Smith of the 
Regional Economic Development 
Group|in Columbia. Smith was 
te fying in favor of Senate Bill 
819, which would prevent col. 
lege-owned stores from extend 
ing the state or institution's 
credit to students. The measure 
does not apply if the credit 
extension moy be offset against 
undistributed grant or loan 
funds. 

The bill's sponsor, Sen. Thomas 
McCarthy (R-Chesterfi 
MU is now extending the credit 
of the state, and this in an inap- 
propriate use of state funds 

The specific university policy 
under fire was Easy Charge, a 
program by which MU students 
can charge books at the univer- 
sily-operated bookstore 
Students are required to clear 
their balances at the end of each 
semester or face withholding of 
transcripts and grades or be pre- 
vented from enrolling 

The owner of a competing 
interest said the program is 
killing business for the Missouri 
Bookstore, a privately owned 
enterprise serving MU students’ 

















book needs. 

“Withholding transcripts is a 
powerful weapon in collections,” 
said Bob Pugh, chief executive 
officer of the Missouri Bookstore. 
“We cannot possibly carry those 
large numbers of open accounts.” 

Pugh said business at the 
Missouri Bookstore has droj 
dramatically since the imple. 
mentation of Easy Charge. The 
loss of business also has caused 
Pugh to make pe 

Pugh said unive 
expand the program to fast-food 
chainsin-the Brady Commony 
area of the campus will further 
adversely affect Columbia busi- 
nesses 

“This allows Easy Charge to be 
used against private restaurant 
enterprises to the benefit of the 
university, as they would receive 
a commission,” Pugh said. “We 
believe it is patently unfair for a 
state institution to engage in 
business practices to the detri 
ment of the private se 

McCarthy said one approach 
would be to extend Easy Charge 
access to all Columbia retailers, 
but such a move would be 
unwise. 

“If the university is going to get 
into the credit-card business, it 
should get into the credit-card 
business,” he said. “However, we 
felt that was a potentially 
greater misuse of public funds 

“I am not saying there are not 
appropriate credit programs 
The problem starts when the 
university starts favoring one 
business over another.” 





























House OKs measure 


to curb gang violence 


By T-R. HANRAHAN. 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


ducating children about 
Biisnecinens it son 

of a bill that gained pre- 
liminary approval by the House 
Tuesday 

The measure, sponsored by 
Rep. Dana Murray (D-St. Louis), 
would call for the department of 
elementary and secondary edu- 
eation to identify and, if neces- 
sary, adopt a program to 
instruct students of the negative 
consequences of membership in 
or association with criminal 
Street gangs. The programs 
would then be administered by 
the public school districts. 

“There are 162 known gangs in 
the state of Missouri,” Murray 
told the House. “It is like a circle 
that is getting bigger and bigger. 

“We need to get to younger 
children and help them at that 
level” 

‘The programs called for in the 
measure would affect students 
in the third through 12th 
grades. 

Murray said the program 
would tap many sources for its 
material. 


“We would call other states and 
take the best of those so we can 
help these local districts,” she 
said. “I would like to sce it set 
up like the DARE program, but 
start it earlier.” 

Some of Murray's colleagues 
agreed with the need for such a 
program. 

“I didn't realize the scverity of 
the gang problem until a con- 
stituent wrote me with a story,” 
said Rep. Christopher Liese (D- 
St. Louis). “She manages three 
inner-city McDonalds. 

“One day, a young man ran in 
and jumped the counter, fol- 
lowed by four or five others all 
dressed in blue. When she fol- 
Jowed them outside, she found 
the first young man crying for 
help—he had been stabbed more 
than six times. 

“This is everywhere. If it is not 
in your neighborhood, it soon 
will be.” 

Rep. Jim Murphy (R- 
Crestwood) agreed with Liese’s 
assessment. 

“This has become so pervasive,” 
he said. “It now affects every 
level of life. 

“Anything we can do to stop 
gang warfare, we must do.” 


but House Minority Leader Pat 
Kelley (R-Lee’s Summit) has 
promised more from the 
Republican side. 

“The| message (to the caucu: 
was we have a very strong bill,” 
Carnahan said. “It has the prin. 
ciples of extending 
great many more Missourians, 
containing costs, and keeping 
the quality of care high 

“This bill is improving by this 
process, nnd we do look at this 
as a process” 

Although Carnahan 
stressed several principles, he 
did not give the caucus any ulti 
matums or absolutes 

“We didn't talk about what had 
to stay in and what did not— 
that was not the vernacular,” he 
said. “I think we are|on 3 com: 
plex issue—a bill that is evolv 
ing. 





has 











“They should go with that 
mindset. If they have concerns 
or their constituents have con- 
Cems, we can sit down and try 
to) Work it out and maybe 
strengthen the bill.” 

While he insists he is not 
counting votes in the House, 
Carnahan said he is confident 
all/sides can resolve differences. 

“Tithink it is coming along,” he 
Said: “I think the tide has 
turned on this issue, and I think 
that it is expressed to the people 
We are talking to that we need 
their hi 

“There are key principles 
where we are all in agreement 
Market reform, open enroll 
ment, elimination of preexisting 
conditions—even the insurance 
people agree with those. They 
say That's the way insurance 
used to be'—the way it has to 














nee 

Carnahan said many of the 
criticisms are not applicable to 
the current plan. 

“Many of those raised are 
about things that were talked 
about last year,” he said. 

The benefits of the plan far 
outweigh its disadvantages, 
Carnahan said. 

“This is doin; 
he said 
people 

“Right now, even those who are 
insured run the nsk that if they 
change jobs they will lose their 
insurance” 





what is right,” 
*Itis giving relief to 


Carnahan said the caucus was 

primarily informative in nature 
‘They [legislators]said they 

wanted to know where the bill 











= going and how it would 
affect their constituents,” he 
said. « 
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Rep. Dale Whiteside (R-Chillicothe) gives Rep. Sandra Kautfman (R-Kansas City) a good laugh by don 
ning a bicycle safety helmet provided by the Central Missouri Comprehensive Tralfic Safety Program. 








STATE AUDITOR 





By TR. HANRAHAN 


n announcing her reelection 
campaign for state auditor 
Tuesday, Margaret Kelly 


came out swinging 
*Missourian 
who will tell them when the 
political 
rules and avoiding responsibility 
to the taxpayers,” Kelly said. 
“When taxpayers heard me say 
that the governor and those who 
control the 
cooking the books in order to get 








want an auditor 





s are bending the 


legislature were 


away with raising taxes without 
a vote of the people, they knew 
they had a yoice in Jefferson 
City.” 

In performing her duti 
said she has trusted 
authority—the taxpayers 


Kelly 


nly one 














“My opponent has already ent 
icized me for my combative atti 
tude in my audits of state and 


local government,” she said. “My 
‘answer to that is simple. I have 
been elected to serve the taxpay 
ers, not the bloated government 
bureaucracy and political bosses 
who now control Missoun's g 
ernment 

=My motto has been, and will 
remain, ‘In God we must trust— 
all others we audit” 

Kelly repeatedly referred to 
her main general-election oppo 
nent, Sen. Steve Danner (D: 
Hale), but never by n: Kelly 
cited professionaliam as & major 
issue in the upcoming campaign 

“The outcome of this election 
will determine whether the 
auditor's office continues its 
progress as a professional sudi 
tory organization, with o mis- 
sion to serve the taxpayers and 
promote efficient government 
Kelly said. “Or, will it fall back 
to the days when the public 
elected ‘good ol! boys,’ not profes- 
sional accountants, as their 
watchdog in Jefferson City?” 

Danner took exception to 
Kelly's views and|said she was 







































playing politics with a selective 


memory 
“J find it ironic that Margaret 


Kelly supported John Ashcroft 
for state auditor, and he was not 
2 CPA,” Danner said. ~ 
went around saying he was less 
than qualified or that he was 
incompetent 

“What is good for the goose is 
good for the gander.” 

Danner said he welcomes dis 





cussion of the professionalism 
issue 

“I have tried to stre 
fessio 
in this race,” he said 


s that pro- 
lism is the reason I am 





“Lam in 
this race because of the lack of 
professionalism in the auditor's 
ice under Margaret Kelly 








Kelly comes out swinging 


Incumbent says she wishes to preserve ‘professionalism’ of auditor's post 


This Jack of professionalism 
has been characterized by the 
delays in issuing and conducting 
audits—particularly in the cast 
{the Second Injury Fund, when 
the 


1992 


audits were due July J 
but were delayed until 
August after the pimary.” 
Danner also accepted Kelly 
invitation to debate. 

“Its really interesting since 
Margaret Kelly has refused to 
debate in every other race she's 
he said. “It seems odd 
the incumbent to employ that 
challenge the 


been in,” 
f 





ategy—t 
underdog 








be race for Missouri state 
Senator for the 32nd 
Distnct!is getting crowd: 


ed 

Incumbent Sen. Marvin 
Singleton (R-Singleton) faces 
challenges) from fellow 
Republicans Gary Hamlin and 
Roy Cagle, No Democrats filed 
before Tuesday's 5 p.m. dead: 
line: 

‘Only two area legislators will 
face) opponents in the 
November general election, 
Rep. Gary Burton (R-Joplin) 
and George Kelly, Jr. (D- 
Neosho). 

Burton faces a challenge from 
Joplin Democrat Jim West 
West is a member of the Joplin 
Gity Council 

Kelly will face one of three 
Républicans vying for his seat 
Kay Hively, Gary Marble, and 
‘Mark B. Bridges will square off 
to face Kelly in November. 
Bridges made Tuesday's filing 
deadline by 39 minutes. 

Rep, Chuck Surface (R-Joplin) 
will face primary competition 
from Don Stubblefield: 

‘Reps, Martin “Bubs” Hohulin 
(RoLamar) and T: Mark Elliott 





Singleton to face pair 
of primary challengers 


(R-Webb City) will run unop 
pobed 

The number of candidates 
appearing on Missouri's ballot 
this summer is nn all-time 
high. The most crowded races 
aire those for U.S. Senate and 
the 5th District congressional 
contest Thirty-one total candi- 
dates have filed for the two 
offices 

In the battle to succeed US. 
Sen. Jobo Danforth, nine 
Democrats, five Republicans, 
and two Libertarians have 
joined the fray 

The best known of the candi- 
dates in that raco are former 
Missouri Goy. John Ashcroft 
(Republican) and U.S. Rep 
Alan Wheat (Democrat). 

In the race to succeed Wheat, 
12 Democrats| and three 
Republicans have filed. Among 
them are state Reps. Karen 
McCarthy (D-Kansas City), 
Jackie McGee (D-Kansas City), 
and Carole Roper-Park (D- 
Sugar Creek): 

Secretary of State Judith 
Moriarty said/679 persons met 
‘Tuesday's deadline, including a 
tota] of 58 in the final day 





=] 
(= | 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
BRIEFS 
SEE 
Lincoln’s books 
in good shape 


MX audit of Lincoln University’s 

ncial stalements shows that 
Lincoln's soscunting practices are 
abba (008 

The annual eu, conducted by 
Baird, Kurlz and Dobson; stated 
thal “Lincoln University’s financial 
6 fres of material mes 
is nd thal govemmental 
accounting ind reporting standards 

ere {olowed.* Tha fim found) no 
al intommal weaknesses and. 
a management lena 
4 management lot 
{er is very unusval, especialy (or 
governmental entiies/" said)/Emil 
Ormeyer, interim vice president of 
business and finance at Lincoln, 
Ortmeyer noted|that Lincoln's 
accounting practices Show a clear 

pent trom tha fala 19805. 

ago when I Was part of 
the accounting team of Willams: 
Keepers, ws conducted an audit af 
















stalemet 





















io the unversty* ha 
said, “Now, Lincoln University's 
finan ols are lop-notch” 


NWMSU starts 
exchange pact 


ite sc administrators from. 

the Institution of Technology, In 
Monterrey, Mexico, were guests on 
the campus of Northwest, Missourl 
‘tals University ast week as officials 
Of the two Insitutions worked toward 
lishing sludenUfacully ox: 
igs agreements. 

Enrfor hes cemasier, a Northwest 
delegation visited the Monterrey 
Institute of Technology asthe first 
step fh the process. The two inst. 
tions are expected to sign a .oint 
Fapreemen\ to agrees documents 
which Is preliminary to\a formal 

yam contract 
@ on campus, ihe Mexican del- 
1 100K a look at Northwest's 
Visited with face 
ioured the Horica 
Mann School and| Owens Library, 
and met with President Dean 
Hubbard and other university off- 


Central offers 
international 
study program 


ducalors from Missourl and 

neighboring slales are invted 10 
paricipate n'a three-week intema> 
tional study opportunity in Sweden 
this summer titied "Global Education 
and Socal Realty, From Vision|to 
Acton” 

Central Missoun Sista Universty is 
cooperating with ts sisiec insttiion, 
Vaxjo University, Vaxjo) Srreden) for 
the July 21 to Aug, 10 event 
Partopants wil receive five hours of 
Gradklale crecit rom CMSU, 























fronic Campy 
Gly and students, 





















an associate proles: 
ion al CMSU who ls 
helping fo coondinala the program 

The cost Is $2,700, which covers 
air fare d board, and 'sght= 

eeing excursions 

ight aid the program includes 
nuseurs, and 
rea, In aceon fo & 













UMKC to host 
4O years of 
UFO documents 


p 
Ai US. govemment door 
ments on Unedentiied Flying Objects 
be ghien by an acknowledged 
researcher a the Universty of 
ansas City on Tuesday, 





sling 40 years 














12. 
UFOs—The Hidden History a 
how and lecture by Robert 
gs, begins al 7:30 p.m) In 
Pierson Auditorium. Hastings has 

than 10,000 pages ol 
UIS. government documents on 
UFOs through the Freedom of 





















the military and 
government have acknowledged 
unezplatied sightings and have 
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TRACK AND FIELD, 


Teams shift into 
outdoor modes 


By P.J. GRAHAM. 
MANAGING EDITOR 


door season ended and out- 

door began over spring break 

for the Missouri Southern 
track and ficld teams. 

Ending the indoor season, 
Tongula Walker, Jason Riddle, 
and Tish Alvarez competed at 
the NCAA Division IT meet in 
Fargo, N,D. Walker, with a 
sprained knee, barely missed 
being the national champion in 
the triple jump. She jumped 39 
fect, 11 1/4 inches and missed 
winning by.a quarter of an inch. 

“She's been the highlight of 
our women's team,” Coach Tom 
Ruuledge said 

Rutledge said Walker decided 
not to compete in the long jump 
as that would have put too 
much strain on her knee 

Senior Jason Riddle, who has 
received All-American honors in 
both track and field and cross 
country in his college career, 
ran the 1,500-meter race in 
three minutes and 67 seconds in 
the preliminaries but did not 
qualify for the finals 

Rutledge was pleased with the 
efforts of Tish Alvarez, a sopho- 
more shot putter who missed 
making All-American by two 
places when finishing eighth 
with a toss of 42-10. Only the 
top six places in each event 
receive All-American honors: 

‘The outdoor forces were split 
up as three team members 
attended the Central Missouri 
State heptathlon/decathlon 
Sophomore Jason Ramscy came 
in sixth in the decathlon while 
battling a sprained ankle. He 
scored 5,908 points. Freshman 
Joc Hettinger placed 18th in the 
event with 4,888 points 

For the heptathlon, junior 
Mary Adamson finished sixth in 
the event 

The rest of the Lions and Lady 
Lions attended the Pittsburg 
State University-Jock's Nitch 
Gorilla Relays: The men’s team 
placed third overall behind PSU 
and Independence Community 
College, and the women’s team 
was fifth overall 

“It was a good, positive meot,” 
Rutledge, said. “Even with our 
lack of depth, we're still compet- 
itive.” 

In the 8 competitions, 
Riddle led the pack with a first 
in the 5,000-meter race at 
14:60.90, Jamie Nofsinger was 













































fifth, Josh Rogers sixth, and 
Juan Rojas seventh. In the 100 
meters, junior Scott Tar- 
nowieckyi placed seventh, and 
in the 200 meters he took fourth 
at 22.15, 

The 400 event ended up with 
Aaron Zerbonia in seventh and 
‘Tarnowieckyi in eighth. In the 
1,500-meter race, Nofsinger 
took second behind PSU's Dan 
Wnorowski. Paul Baker placed 
third, and Rojas finished sev- 
enth. In the 3,000 steeplechase, 
Higinio Covarrubias was third, 
and Josh Rogers came in fifth 

In the ficld events, Southern 
athletes also made a strong 
showing. In the long jump and 
in the triple jump, freshman 
Marcus Burns placed second 
behind PSU's Jerome Morgan. 
In the pole vault, David Groves 
was third, and in the javelin, 
GW. Posey placed eighth 

In the shot put, Matt Houck, 
John Carter, and Darrell Hicks 
placed third, fourth, and sixth, 
respectively. Houck, Hicks, and 
Carter also placed fourth, fifth 
and seventh, respectively, in the 
hammer throw event. And 
Houck took sixth in the discus, 

In the women’s events, Tonya 
Graham placed second in the 
100 hurdles and fourth in the 
400 hurdles. Kathy Williams 
took third in the 1,500-meter 
race, and Nicole Deem and 
Williams were third and sixth, 
respectively, in the 3,000 
meters. 

Three Lady Lions placed in the 
field events, Tish Alvarez threw 
the shot put 38-9 for third place, 
and Kim Dinan placed fifth in 
the high jump and eighth in the 
triple jump. 

While the men’s team has been 
strong this season, the women’s 
team has been plagued by a loss 
of athletes. Walker is recovering 
from her knee problem, Rhonda 
Cooper is red-shirted for the 
season, and Lucretia Brown is 
having back difficulties. Also, 
Tammy Mobesky is not with the 
team. 

“They were all key people,” 
Rutledge said. ~You take them 
out, and it hurts us.” 

Saturday, Southern heads for 
the SMS Invitational. Following 
that, the teams will be split 
between a meet at Southeast 
Missouri State University and 
Southwest Baptist University 
on April 9. 
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CHAD HAYWORTH The Chan 


Missouri Southern sophomore catcher Ginger Daniel looks in her mitt as she slides in front of the 
plate In an attempt to prevent a run during yesterday's 7-1 victory over SMSU at Lea Kungle Field. 





‘SOFTBALL 





Southern takes 2 from SMSU 


Grider’s debut 
proves profitable 
for Lady Lions 


By CHAD HAYWORTH 
ASSOGIATIE EDITOR 


f Melissa Grider’s softball 
career gocs as well as her 
first game, the Lady Lions 

have gained a welcome addition 

Her two-out double in the bot 
tom of the seventh inning 
pushed across the winning run 
and gave Missouri Southern a 
two-game sweep of Southwest 
Missouri State University at 
Lea Kungle Field yesterday 

Grider,’ a" sophomore from 
Bolivar, recently joined the soft- 
ball squad after finishing her 
first season as a Lady Lion bas 
ketball player. 

“I was just trying to make con- 
tact with the ball,” she said, “I 
just wanted to do my job and 
move the runner around.” 

Grider hasn't played competi 
tive softball in nearly two years. 

“I was fine playing in the 
field,” she said. “But I got some 
butterflies when I had to go 
bat” 

Southern Coach Pat Lipira 
said Grider brings experience 














and athleticism to the squad 

“We are happy to have her,” 
she said. “For her to step in and 
get a critical hit, that's a big 
confidence booster.” 

Junior Andrea Clarke pitched 
the 1-0 shutout, and moved her 
record to 9-2 for the year. She 
allowed no walks and struck out 
four. The Lady Lions are 19-5. 

“We had a good, old-fashioned 
pitcher's duel,” Lipira said. “I 
kept telling the team that 1-0 
was what wo were going for. 

“I knew if we kept bunting we 
could get somebody on. We beat 
a very good team here today.” 

In the first game, Southern 
scored four runs in the fourth 
inning and cruised to a 7-1 win 
Sophomore Dana George's 
bases-loaded walk, followed by 
freshman Jeanine Duggan’s 
three-run triple, gave the Lady 
Lions all the cushion they necd- 
ed. 

Senior pitcher Angie Hadley 
moved her season mark to 5-0 
with the win. 

*We had a great day,” Lipira 
said. “We had two good pitching 
performances, two good defen- 
sive efforts, and we really hit 
the ball hard in the first game. 

SMSU, 13-6, was coming off a 
doubleheader sweep of Kent 
State Tuesday. 

Yesterday was the first games 
for Southern in a week and a 





half. Last weekend's MIAA 
intradivisional play in Jefferson 
City was rained out. 

“I don't like that kind of lay- 
off,” Lipira said. “We missed out 
on some critical conference 
games.” 

Lipira said MIAA Commis- 
sioner Ken Jones has said the 
games will not be made up, but 
the North division of the league 
has figured out a contingency 
plan, which leaves the possibili- 
ty the South division could do 
the same. 

‘The Lady Lions host the nine- 
team Freeman Sports Medicine 
and Orthopedic Classic starting 
tomorrow. Southern plays four 
times tomorrow beginning at 10 
am. 

Shally Lundicn, a junior first 
basemen from Cari Junction, 
was named the MIAA hitter of 
the week for March 21-27. She 
had three hits, including a dou- 
ble, and drove in four runs in a 
doublehcader sweep of Central 
Missouri State University on 
March 

In addition, Lipira notched her 
400th career win in the CMSU 
sweep. She now stands at 403- 
18] in 13 seasons at the helm 
“I've been really fortunate,” 
she said. “I think back, and I've 
had a Jot of great players, and 
each of them has chipped in on 
the 400." 











Southern 
team 
advances 
to finals 


he women’s 3-on-3 Schick 
Super Hoops team from 
Missouri Southern has 


advanced to the national semi 
finals 

Southern carned this opportu- 
nity after winning the regional 
tournament in Houston, Texas, 
by defeating Memphis State. 

The team, consisting of fresh- 
men Neely Burkhart and Annie 
Richardson and seniors 
Michelle Dixon and Stacy 
Brown, will be the only NCAA 
Division II team at the nation- 
al tournament. 

*A lot of people had never 
heard of Missouri Southern 











(/Intramurals | 





CHAMPIONS 


EVENTS 





Novice Racquetball 


Ping Pong Tourn. 





Andy Stauffer 
Free Throw Contest 
Jon Mittenzwey 
& 

Mandy Gillen 
Hot Shot Contest 
Dan Ward 
& 

Nicole Veroys 
Basketball 
Recreational: No Names 


Advanced: Ice 
Women's: Fat Sisters Il 





Deadline: April 7 


Water Polo 
Deadline: April 7 


Swim Meet 


Deadline : April 7 
Date: April 13 


For more information, 
contact Cindy Wolfe 
at 625-9533 








before,” Dixon said 
“We kind of snuck up on some 


people.” 
The team will return to 
Houston to battle for the 


national championship on April 
24 

“Each tournament we haven't 
known what to expect,” Dixon 
said. “Rut we feel our chances 
are pretty good 

“There are four teams left, 
and somcone has to win,” 
Dixon, Burkhart, and Rich- 
ardson are all members of the 
Lady Lion yolleyball squad 
Southern had to defeat sever- 
al good squads along the way to. 








reach the national semifinals. 

“Rice [University] was really 
tough,” Dixon said. “But 
Grambling State was really 
good. They had two Prop 48 
players who will play for their 
school basketball team next 
year. 

The experience of the tourna- 
ment is more than just playing 
basketball, according to Dixon 

“We met a lot of people from 
other schools and all went out 
after the regionals,” she said 
“It was a lot of fun” 

The regionals were played at 
The Summit, home of the 
Houston Rockets 





Southern will return to the 
arena for its semifinal contest 

“The crowd at the regionals 
was pretty big,” Dixon said 
“We just have to be smart and 
make sure we rebound.” 

Schick is providing round-trip 
air fare and hotel accommoda- 
tions for the team as well as 
giving members uniforms and 
tickets to a Houston-Utah NBA 
game. 

Dixon is a secondary educa- 
tion major; Brown is a biology 
major; Richardson is an cle- 
mentary education major; and 
Burkhart is undecided 


Lady Lions finish season 25-5 


Southern falls in 
regional final for 
2nd straight year 


By CHAD HAYWORTH. 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


all it the “Bittersweet 16° 
Missouri Southern's 
trip to the NCAA Division 


I national tournament ended 
just as it did a year ago, with a 
Joss in the regional final to a 
host institution, The Lady Lions 
fell 75-73 to Missouri Western 
State College March 12/in St 
Joesph. 

=Last year Washburn beat us 
soundly,” said Lady Lion Coach 
Scott Ballard. “This year...only 
one team can move on and 
[Western] gocs on the strength 
of just one bucket.” 

Southern had beaten the Lady 


Griffons in the MIAA post-sea- 
son tournament championship 
game March 5, which earned 
the Lady Lions the conference's 
automatic berth in the NCAA 
tournament. 

The Lady Lions downed Mew 
Mexico Highlands University in 
the first round and San Angelo 
State University in the second 
to get back to the regional final 
for the second straight year. 

Southern has had a lot of 
magic over the last two weeks,” 
said Western Coach Jeff Mittic. 
“We just had to hope that magic 
wasn’t going to get us again. 

‘The Lady Lions, who ended 
the season 25-5, led Western 33- 
29 at the half. With starting 
point guard Teresa McLaury 
‘and backup Melissa Grider in 
serious foul trouble most of the 
second half, Ballard had junior 
guard Sonya Harlin bringing 
the ball up the court. Harlin fin- 
ished with only 11 points, far 
‘under her season's average. 


This was a team, Ballard said, 
that had overcome so much 
adversity that even getting to 
the regional final was remark- 
able 

“We lost our starting point 
guard (junior Carrie Garrison) 
halfway through the season, 
Tommie Horton had a broken 
hand early on, and we didn’t get 
Grider until the second semes- 
ter,” he said. “We really focused 
on being strong despite adversi- 
ty, and we played| bigger than 
we were.” 

It was the final game for 
seniors Honey Scott, Cindy Bric- 
ker, and Jennifer Charleston. 
“All three were great leaders 
for our team,” Ballard said. 
“Also, they all were post play- 
ers, and it is hard to get three 
good post players in one class.” 

Western was beaten by 17 
points in the next round by 
eventual national champion 
North Dakota State University. 


























SPORTS COLUMN 
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Confused 
in hog 
heaven 


here are two things on 

my mind | felt com- 

pelled to write about 
this week. One concems a 
university, the other two of 
its alumni, 

The shootout Is over in 
Texas between Dallas 
Cowboys owner Jerry 
Jones and head coach 
Jimmy Johnson, Alter the 
smoke cleared from the lat- 
est battle between the for- 
mer college roommates, 
Johnson decided to leave 
the team, 

But Jones didn't exactly 
beg Johnson to stick 
around, either. 

Jones allegedly had told 
friends over drinks last 
week that he was going to 
fire Johnson. He even had 
a list of replacements In 
mind 

Whal a class move by Mr. 
Jones. But | guess | 
shouldn't be surprised, con- 
sidering the rude and incon- 
siderate way he dumped 
former head coach Tom 
Landry when he bought the 
team in 1989. 

Al least the firing of 
Landry made business 
sense. That's what is so. 
absurd about letting 
Johnson go. He coached 
the Cowboys to consecutive 
Super Bowl championships. 
What more could be asked. 
of a coach? 

Hello. Hello. 1s anyone at 
home in there; Mr. Jones?. - 

Last year | remember 
when Jones said even he 
could coach the team to a 
Super Bowl, Is he really that 
stupid? 

I don't think the old saying 
‘of what comes around goes 
around means a whole 
heck of a lot to Mr. Jones. 

Signed, Dazed and con- 
fused 





Wo000000, pig soovie! 

Hove that chant. {loved it 
when | first heard it at an 
Arkansas football game. | 
loved it when | sat on the 
second row this year and 
watched Missouri get beat 
by 52. points in basketball 
Yeah, | really loved that 
But I'm really going to love 
it Monday when Arkansas 
wins the national champi- 
onship. 

‘Woo00000, pig soocie! 

Arkansas gets little or no 
respect nationally because 
of the small media market 
of Fayetteville. So | take it 
upon myself to give the 
Hogs well-deserved ink and 
proclaim them the most fal- 
ented collegiate team In 
modem history 

To put things into perspec- 
tive, if the bottom five play- 
ers on Arkansas’ roster had 
played for the University of 
Missouri this year, the 
Tigers still would be play- 
ing. 

The Hogs not only have 
no Weak spots, but more 
importantly, are focused, 
That's scary because the 
last time they were as 
focused their opponent was 
Missouri, and Il already 
mentioned what happened 
then. 

Arkansas fans also need 
to be congratulated 
Anyone who has never 
been 10 a game at 
Fayetteville really, hasn't 
lived a full life. And the 
bonus is, you can call any 
female Razorback fan a 
hog and still be politically 
correct. 

Woo00000, pig soocie! 





Signed, Hog Heaven 


Nad Busts 
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FREEMAN/OAK HILL MERGER 


3 area hospitals decide to pool resources 


Agreement gives birth to Health SouthWest 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


ne is bettor than three was the 
decision reached by Freeman 


Hospital, Freeman Neosho 
Hospital, and Oak Hill Hospital with 
the announcement last weck of their 
merger 


The three have merged into one hos- 
pital ollionce, Health SouthWest 
Alliance of Missouri, Inc 

“A system lil can provide the 
kind of care needed within one region 
of the country,” said Bob Laptad, cur- 
rent chairman of Oak Hill Hospital's 
board of directors and future member 
of the Health SouthWest board of 
directors. 

“By offering a continuum of care, 
we're more flexible and can respond 
well to the nced of our community.” 

Kelby Krabbenhoft, president of 
Freeman Hospital and future president 
and CEO of Health SouthWest, said 
this alliance would be a way to keep 
local control over the hospitals. 

After the merger, Freeman Hospital 
would be renamed The Medical Center; 
Oak Hill Hospital would be the 
Doctors’ Specialty Hospital; and 
Freeman Neosho would retain its 
name 

A restructuring of services to prevent 
duplication will accompany the name 
changes 

The Medical Center will focus on 
orthopedics, pediatrics, heart, emor- 
gency/trauma, general surgery, inter- 
nal medicine, primary care, and conve- 
nient care. 

The Doctors’ Specialty Hospital will 
house the Women’s and Infant Center 
with obstetrics, gynecology, and neona- 
tology. In addition, it will include a 














COLLABORATION 





cancer care center. 
Freeman Neosho Hospital will house 
orthopedics, emergency, general 
surgery, and internal medicine and pri 
mary care services 

Krabbenhoft said all of the hospitals 
in Joplin—Freeman, Oak Hill, and S 
John's Regional Medical Center—had 
been discussing an elimination of 
duplicative services for the past two 
years 

“Inthe end, cultural and historical 
differences caused us not to come to the 
table,” Krabbenhoft said 

After the talks broke off between all 
three hospitals, Oak Hill officials 
approached Freeman following a Jan. 8 
planning retreat about a possible merg. 
er. 














“I think the merger is here because 
there are two local organizations seeing 
pressures and environmental changes,” 
Krabbenhoft said. “They took it upon 
themselves as locally-owned organiza- 
tions to be in line. 

“Tho market forces are really driving 
us. 

One concern raised about the merger 
was the changing of Oak Hill's focus 
toward doctors of osteopathy 

“One of the things we made clear 
when we agreed to the merger was that 
we would continue the osteopathic 
physicians’ training programs,” said 
Mike Miller, CEO of Oak Hill Hospital 
and future executive vico president and 
chief operating officer of Health 
SouthWest. “All of our osteopathic 
physicians will be granted privileges in 
the new association 

“In addition wo will seek accredita- 
tion from both the American Ostco- 
pathic Association and the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Health 
Care Association” 











Kelby Krabbenhoft, president of Freeman Hospital, discusses the mergor 
between Freeman and Oak Hill with reporters at a news conference last week. 


JOHN HACKER/Tho Chan 








Miller eaid the physician staff would 
be fully integrated between DOs and 
MDs. 

With the merger, Health SouthWest 
will become the largest employer in 
Joplin with approximately 1,800 
employees. 

While Health SouthWest is secking 
other alliances with orca hospitals, 
there are no talks in the works with St. 
John’s 

“Since we have been planning our 
own futures, we aren't too concerned or 
focused on the activities across the 
street,” Krabbenhoft said. “Wo want to 





take care of our own house.” 
Krabbenhoft expects to have the nec- 
essary incorporation paperwork to the 


Federal Trade Commission in the next — 


100 days. After the FTC reccives the 
incorporation request it has 90 days in 
which to respond. Krabbenhoft oxpects 
the incorporation to be final by August. 
Health SouthWest expects to reduce 
operating costs by $13 million. Some of 
the reduction will be passed along to 
customers as decreased rates. The 
alliance also hopes to use the savings 
to develop new services and assist per- 
sons who cannot afford to pay for care. 





Service duplication puts Joplin hospitals at odds 


By JOHN HACKER 
SENIOR EDITOR 


dispute over duplication of sor- 
vices has led to a rift between 
three Joplin hospitals. 


The hospitals had been discussing col- 
laboration on a number of issues for 
much of the past year. 

Issues such as collaboration on ware- 
house space and cosis, sharing cduca- 
tion and training costs, and others were 
being discussed, said Marsha Brown, 
director of marketing and public rela- 
tions at Freeman Hospital 

Robert Lamb, chairman of the board 
at St. John’s Regional Medical Center, 
said the hospitals also discussed using 


cach other's services instead of dupli- 
cating them. 

*[Obstetrics services] were brought up 
in those collaboration discussions,” 
Lamb said. “We told the other hospitals 
that we were looking into offering 
obstetrics services but no action had 
been taken. 

“We told them they would be notified 
promptly when we made a decision.” 

Brown said St. John’s entry into the 
obstetrics field was an ‘obvious dupli- 
cation” of services 

“Our talks with [St. John’s) broke off 
because they violated the agreement,” 
Brown said. 

Duplication is a problem that adds to 
the cost of many facets of medical care. 
Brown said that in considering the 


items on the table when talks broke off, 
the potential savings was significant, 

“Why do we need to maintain three 
warchouses when we alll buy the same 
bandages and trash bags?” she asked 
“Pharmaceuticals are a tremendous 
overhead cost for all three hospitals. 
Why not share those costs? 

“We had probably a dozen or more 
areas we had discussed that could 
ratchet down the costs for the whole 
community.” 

Lamb said St. John’s decided it could 
not “lose control of our casts.” 

“St. John’s board decided it could not 
limit itself in the growing field of man- 
aged care,” he said. 

Managed care is a new field in which 
people and companies contract with a 


hospital or health-care group to provide 
for their health needs, 

This system emphasizes preventative 
health care and says the health-care 
provider will take care of all problems 
for a specified cost. 

Lamb said while St. John’s still would 
be interested in discussing collabora- 
tion on areas where agreement is possi- 
ble and would be benificial to the pub- 
lie. 

However, Lamb said duplication of 
services is not a primary cause of the 
increase of health-care costs. 

*We think our decision as far as 
obstetrics is concerned will help hold 
down casts,” he said, “Our whole econo- 
my is based on competition.” 
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FREEMAN HOSPITAL 


Arthritis Center ‘only 
one of its kind’ in area 


By JOHN HACKER 
SENIOR EDITOR 


lor more than 70 years Freeman 
Hospital has been serving Joplin 
and the surrounding region with 
medical care and specialized services 
for people from birth to old age 
‘The hospital is a 220-bed facility with 
a number of specialized centers for 
medical problems such as artbritis, 
trauma, orthopedic problems, oncology, 
and many others 
One area Freeman is specializing in 
is care for those with arthritis /and 


ture newborn children. Joyce Forsythe, 
nurse practitioner at the unit, said 
more than 160 infants had been treat- 
ed here since its opening in August 
1993, 

“With this unit we are able to keep 
more infants bere instead of transport. 
ing them to Springfield or Kansas 
City," Forsythe said. 

Most of the cases treated in the unit 
are premature infants or infants with 
respiratory problems. 

“Prematurity and respiratory prob: 
lems go together,” Foraythe said. “We 
tell the parents [of premature infants) 



















other dis- they will 
orders of go home 
the joints. about the 
The Froo- time of the 
man Re- original 
gional due date 
Arthritis For an in- 
Center of- fant that is 
ficially eight 
opened on weeks pre- 


March 1 
“Our 
arthritis 
center is 
the only 
one of it 
kind in th 
area,” said Sunny Drenik, coordinator 
of marketing at Freeman Hospital 

The center has a board-certified 
rheumatologist on staff. A rheumatolo- 
gist specializes in the treatment of. 
arthritis, diseases of the immune sys- 
tem, and disorders that cause pain and 
dysfunction of the joints, muscles, and 
bones. 
Freeman has also developed an 
advanced neonatal intensive care unit 


for the care of seriously ill and prema- 










mature, 
you are 
looking at 
a two- 
month long 
stay? 

The unit 
has nine beds plus a bed in an isola- 
tion ward. Forsythe said there have 
been as many as 13 infants in the unit 
at one time 
“You can't help but get attached to 
them,” she said. “We spend a lot of 
time with the parents ax well as the 
babies.” 

Freeman also operates an orthopedic 
mobile unit that is used at area sport- 
ing events, including sporting activi- 
ties at Missouri Southern 





VOLUNTEER SPIRIT 








Nellle Lewis and Mary Ann Edwards, volunteers, run the Information booth st the 
|__tecatty's main entrance. Administrators say volunteers re vital to running s hospital 
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Joyce Forsythe, nurse proctitioner In Freeman Hospital's neonatal intensive care 
unit, checks the condition of an infari. This unit is the only one of Its kind In this area. 





*(Tho unit) has X-rays and treat- 
ments that may save a person a trip to 
the hospital,” Drenik said. 

Freeman charges no fee for the unit's 
services 

The hospital has developed the 
Freeman Clinic, which provides care 
for people with minor injuries and ill- 


nesses as well as those with major 
problems. 

“We've developed a hub that has an 
EMT (Emergency Medical Technician) 
who determines whether you go to the 
clinic or to the emergency room,” 
Drenik said. “Usually there is about a 
five-minute wait in the hub.” 


FREEMAN NEOSHO 


Merger reduces costs at Sale 


By PAULA SMITH 
CAMPUS EDITOR! 


Neosho and the surrounding 
area underwent a transition 
with the purchase of Sale Hospital 
Ine. by Freeman Hospital in Joplin 
“New name. Same commitment to 
quality health care” is the motto for 
Freeman Neosho Hospital in adver- 
tisements sent to area residents, 
“This move combined the resources 
of two physician-oriented health- 
care institutions in southwest 
Missouri and effectively created the 
first multi-hospital merger in our 
area to complement the reform ini- 
tiatives sweeping our country and 
state,” the advertisement read. 


I: January, health care in 





Philip Willcoxon, assistant adminis- 
trator of Freeman Neosho Hospital, 
agrees with this statement. 

“The reputation of Freeman Hospital 
is that it is physician-oriented, physi- 
cian-driven,” he said 

Willcoxon said shareholders of Sale 
Hospital contacted Freeman 18 months 
‘go about purchasing the hospital. He 
said there were four to five months of 
negotiations before the process began. 

Dr. David McMillan, former Sale 
stockholder president, said the deci- 
sion to sell the hospital was “multi-fac- 
torial.” He cited the changes in health 
care, property taxes, and other factors 
of being a for-profit institution ax rea- 
sons for approaching Freema! 





—Please turn to 
NEOSHO page 6B 
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Oak Hill continues to serve 








By KAYLEA HUTSON. 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


ak Hill Hospital continues to provide in- 
jdepth services to the Joplin area 
‘ounded in the fall of 1963, the hospital 
was established to provide a location for doctors 
of osteopathy to serve patients 

“Over the years the differences have vastly 
decreased,” said Stephen Smith, media coordi 
nator. “DOs and MDs now go through simi 
training programs.” 

When Oak Hill Hospital was established, it 
had approximately 40 beds. Itnow houses more 
than 100 beds. 

“In recent years we have focused heavily on 
out-patient care and out-patient surgery, OB 
care, and non-invasive cardinc care,” Smith 
id 

One area which Oak Hill recently has devel- 
oped is a skilled nursing unit. The unit, which 
opened Aug. 16, 1993, is designed to serve 
chronically-ill patients, often elderly, who have 
been discharged from the hospital but are not 
yet rendy to return home. The 14-bed unit has 
dirvet access to physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and other services, 

Tho hospital-based skilled nursing unit is a 
new trend in health care. Older adults and their 
families can receive the close attention and sup- 
port they need to deal with acute illnesses and 
prolonged recovery due to chronic health prob- 
Jems. 

Pediatric cardiology is another specialty of 
Oak Hill. The Outpatient Pediatric Cardiology 
Clinic opens ance a month to see infants nnd 





























loddlers who need cardiac care. Dr. James 
Shapiro cares for patients in this clinic 

Seventy percent of those treated have condi: 
tions related to heart murmurs, while other 
conditions include palpitations and chest pains 

Another area in the hospital is treating 
patients with sleep apnea and other sleep disor 
ders. In order to determine if sleep apnea exists 
in a patient, a polysomnography must be per- 
formed under closely monitored conditions. 

The clinic records four channels of electroen 
cephalogram (EEG) to monitor the stages of 
sleep. An clectro-oculogram (EQG) is per- 
formed to monitor eye movements which take 
place during certain sleep stages, The elinic also 
has a chin lead to monitor snoring and snoring 
arousals, which can change the normal sleep 
patterns 

An electrocardiogram (EKG) is done during 
the study, and airflow, ventilation, respiratory 
effort, and leg muscle activity are monitored 
The results of the studies have an impact on 
what form of the treatment the individual will 
receive 

In addition to those areas, Oak Hill also con- 
tains a complete obstetrics center. It houses 
three birthing rooms, 12 beds for mothers, and 
an operating room for caesarean sections 

“It is a one-entrance department for security 
reasons,” said Connie Casey, patient care man- 
ager for obstetrics and pediatrics. “We have a 
combination unit where nurses function in all 
four areas—Iabor, delivery, recovery, and post- 
partum care 

*We provide a smaller alternative for people 
who don’t want a large department.” 
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(Above): Doctors 
perform a recent 
laser surgery. 


(Left): Chris King, 
R.N., helps prepare 
Richelle and Robert 
Hughes for the 
upcoming delivery 
of their child in the 
delivery room at Oak 
Hill Hospital. Hughes 
had a 9-pound, 

20 1/2-inch boy 
named Robert Kyade 
last week. 
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JOHN'S REGIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 


Joplin 4th city in Missouri 


to offer trans 


By CHAD HAYWORTH 
ASSOGATE EDITOR 


n March 2, St. John’s Re; nal 
Medical Center opened a new 
chapter in four-state health- 


care services with the region's first- 
ever organ transplant 

*Our patients and their families have 
spent extensive time driving back and 
forth to Kansas City or other cities 
with transplant centers,” said Dr. R 
Robert Hatlclid, a°Joplin nephrologist 
and member of the St. John’s Regional 
‘Transplant Center Team 

*Now area kidney patients can be 
near their family and friends.” 

Joplin becomes only the fourth city in 
Missouri-along with St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Columbia-to offer transplan. 
tation. St. John's established th 
regional transplant center after identi- 
fying a significant nced for an organ 
transplant center in the four-state 
area. Currently more than 850 people 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas are on national waiting lists 
for kidney transplants. 

Joyce Canady of Galena, Kan,, had 
suffered from End Stage Renal 
Disease (ESRD), and was in need of a 
transplant. Her sister, Patty Torix of 
Neosho, provided the kidney her sister 
had been waiting on for more than 16 





plant option 


months 

“We've been through a lot of experi- 
ences together, and I'm glad I was able 
to do this,” Torix said 

The procedure requires two opera- 
tions. The first, a living-related donor 
nephrecomy, is performed to remove a 
healthy kidney from the donor. Then a 
renal transplant is performed onthe 
kidney’s recipient 

St. John's can aleo do “cadaver™ 
transplants, where the kidney of some- 
one who has died is given to a persan 
in need of a transplant. Those who 
cannot be matched to a living donor 
are put on a national waiting list until 
a donor organ becomes available: 
Statistics show that having’a local 
transplant center can shorten the 18: 
to'24-month Waiting period associated 
with most transplants, 

Canady, who was released from St 
Jobn’s March 9, is undergoing post: 
transplantation care. 

“Even after a patient is discharged, 
they often stay near the transplant 
center for several weeks of intensive 
follow-up,” Hatlelid said 

Canady said she had been blessed to 
be on the receiving end of her sister's 
generosity 

“I think it is great of Patty to have 
donated a kidney,” she said 








HISTORY IN THE MAKING 
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to The Cran. 


‘Surgeons perform a kidney transplant on Joyce Canady earller this month. The 
operation at SL John’s was the first-ever organ transplant In the four-state area. 














which performed the area's first-ever orgen transplant 


March 2. 
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MCCUNE-BROOKS, 


Carthage hospital offers ‘bread and butter’ 


McPheeters expects 
affiliation to be vital for 


health-care facilities 
By P. 


MANAG 


GRAHAM 


NG EDITOL 


espite the trend of specializa. 
tion in the medical field 
Carthage’s hospital, McCune- 


Brooks, is concerned with the main 
stream needs of the popula 





tion. 





"We don’t want to get into anything 

said James McPheeters, the 
hospital's administrator. “We want to 
remain. bread and butter.” 

The hospital, with an overall staff of 
about 350, started at the beginning of 
the century as the Carthage Hospital 
Awsociation, In the 1920s, Lizzic 
McCune donated funds to the city and 
challenged the city to match the funds 
to build a new hospital. The hospital is 
named after McCune and her nephe 

MePheeters said one of hospital's 
main concerns is affiliation; he said it 
would rather take care of basic medical 
treatments and refer people needing 
treatment outside McCune-Brooks’ 
range to other hospitals. 

“We've been approached by several 
different groups asking us to affiliate 
with them,” MePheeters said. 

To date, no hospitals have been cho- 
sen to affiliate with; McCune-Brooks is 
in the decision-making process 
However, McPhceters said the hospital 
is bound to be quite selective in the 
process. He says another reason for 
such a move is competition. 

“There's always pressure, because of 
mergers and new clinics, to protect 
your base of operations,” McPheeters 
said. “That's why I say the noed to 





exoti 














Ozark group 
hopes 
to stimulate 
competition 








affiliate will be great.” 

Some of McCune-Brooks’ advantages 
include good, personal care; labor- 
intensive nursing services—or nurses 
spending more time with patients than 
the average hospital—and low cost, 
McPheeters said. The hospital was also 
the first in the area to have advanced 
life-support ambulances—where para: 
medics can start treatment in the field 

Over the years, McCunc-Brooks has 
made more than five extensions with 
the most recent coming in 1991 to 
expand the emergency room laboratory 


By JESSICA HYATT. 
STAFF WRITER 


n aren health-care group 
recently joined with a national 
rm to provide health informa- 


tion to area businesses. 

In November, the Ozarks Area 
Business Group on Health (OABGH) 
became a beta site for Health Care 
Investment Analysis (HCIA), one of 
tho largest health-care data groups in 
the country. 

Gordon Smith, president of OABGH, 
said his group sought a relationship 
with HCIA to improve its services to 
group members. 

“Business coalitions generally have 
difficulty finding information on pur- 
chasing health care,” he said. “We 
found HCIA. They had worked on the 
side of health-care providers, but 
named us the beta site because they 
realized they needed to get the infor- 


and radiology department. The emer- 
gency expanded from two rooms to 
nine rooms in the extension. 

“It hasn't speeded it (the service) up,” 
McPheeters said, “because the volume 
keeps increasing” 

He is excited about other recent 
advances 

“We've got the only dedicated geri- 
atrics-psychiatric unit in the area,” he 
said. “It started in April. We feel like 
it’s a needed service.” 

‘The hospital has also established a 
home-health service for those needing 


mation out.” 

OABGH was established in early 
1990 to create a competitive health- 
care market in the Ozarks based on 
high quality at a low cost. The group 
includes several arca companies 
including Empire District Electric in 
Joplin and Tindle Mills, Springfield 
Remanufacturing Company, Litton 
Industries, and City Utilities in 
Springfield. 

Arthur Petty, director of corporate 
services at Tindle Mills, said he is 
pleased with OABGH services 

These services include a special con- 
tract with Springfield Community 
Hospital to provide inpatient care on a 
per-diem basis, a discount prescrip- 
tion plan, and case management ser- 
vices. 

“There are specific circumstances we 
might not want to leave to the 
employce,” Petty explained. “They 
(OABGH) help patients to understand 





McCune-Brooks Hospital 


professional care but not hospitalization. 

Despite these steps forward, the 
administrator is worried about all the 
national talk of changes in health care. 

“I don’t think they've had enough 
input in the decision-making process,” 
McPhecters said. “I'm sure it (the pro- 
posed national plan) is not going to be 
any better than what we have today. 

*{Facing] the uncertainty of what's 
going to happen in health reform is 
going to be a major challenge. The 
rationing of health care is a distinct 
possibility.” 








diagnoses and provide information on 
special equipment the business might 
need 

"Recently we had an employee who 
had a severe head injury from an auto 
accident, and they negotiated a dis- 
count for rehabilitation services in 
Kansas City.” 

According to Sarah Asperger, direc- 
tor of managed care at Springfield 
Community Hospital, OABGH is also 
beneficial to health-care providers. 
The hospital provides a range of ser- 
vices to OABGH members, such as 
on-site health fares and classes, pack- 
age deals on mammograms and other 
preventive care, and service in the 
hospital's outpatient clinics. 

“If they have something they need, 
we try to provide it,” Asperger said. 
“We develop a relationship with busi- 
nesses in the area, and they send 
their patients to us.” 
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BARTON COUNTY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Rural hospitals face 
reforms with caution 


By CHAD HAYWORTH 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


‘0 one has to tell Dewey Smith 
America’s health-care system 
could use an overhaul 


“I certainly believe that every 
American is entitled to quality health 
care,” he said. “But honestly, when you 
start talking about reform, it scares us 
to death.” 

Smith, the administrator and CEO 
Barton County Memorial Hospital in 
Lamar, said with more governmental 
control and regulations Jooming, many 
in the health-care industry are appre- 
hensive. 

“I would challenge any economist any 
where to explain to me how we are going 
to be able to do more for more people and 
charge Jess,” he said. “We are looking at 
more regulations, which cost money to 
implement 

“Change is expansion and reform is 
change, I don't think our country is 
ready for socialized medicine, but when 
the government takes over and becomes 
per of operations, it comes close 














Barton County Memorial Hospital is a 
66:bed facility opened in 1948. Smith 
has been in Lamar nearly two years 
Previously he held a similar position at a 
‘small hospital in Hermann, Mo. 

Smith said health-care reforms could 
be more detrimental to small rural hos- 
pitals than those in metropolitan areas. 

“In a small rural hospital it's difficult 
to know what the answers are,” he said. 
“We don't always have the ability to sit 
down with experts and say ‘Let's come 
up with a solution.” 

Smith said one of the most complicated 
area is the ever-increasing governmental 
regulations with regards to Medicare 
and Medicaid 





“Eighty percent of our income is from 
people who tell us what they will pay 
for our services,” he said. “We can raise 
our charges until the cows come home 
but it won't do us any good.” 

Smith said any procedure a hospi 
might perform is given a diagnosis-rela 
ed group payment schedule code. The 
DRG establishes the average hospital 
stay and cost for 467 different types of 
medical procedures. Any additional 
expenses must be covered by the haspital. 

“The problem is the DRG doesn’t take 
into ‘account three things: the intensity 
of care, the degree of illness of a patient, 
and the doctor's practicing habits,” he 
said 


al 














“If it costs us more to do a procedure 
than what the DRG says it should, we 
have to eat that cost. We are regulated 
to accept what Medicare pays us as pay- 
ment in full” 

In 1993, BCMH had to underwrite 
more than $3 million that DRG pay 
ments would not cover. 

Smith said being required to purchase 
new and updated equipment often puta 
a strain on his budget, which ia 
strapped to begin with 

“Recently we had to spend $56,000 to 
purchase a mammography 
machine,” he said. “Our other one was 
not even five years old, but it hada 
radiation dosage that was too high, 
under some new federal guidelines” 

The old mammography machine is 
nearly worthless, Smith said 

“We really get caught in the crossfire 
of trying to be able to provide the 
women in our community the safest 
procedure possible and finding a way to 
pay for it,” he said. 

‘Smith said the hospital will give the 
‘old mammography equipment to a local 
doctor who is going on @ medical mi 
sion in South America 

















CAUGHT IN THE CROSSFIRE 





Barton County Memorial Hospital administrator Dewey Smith stands next to 
‘an unusable mammography machine. Although the machine Is only five years 
ld, federal regulations now make the machine essentially obsolete, he sald. 
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RURAL HEALTH CARE 


Services often difficult to find outside urban areas 


By HEIDI WEAVER, 
STAPF WRITER 


inding convenient health care 
F= be difficult for those living in 
rural areas, but several local 

agencies are working to overcome the 
predicament 

“Accessibility to health care is the 
biggest problem,” said Marsha Brown, 
director of public relations, marketing, 
and education at Freeman Hospital 

Brown said Freeman recently pur- 
chased a van equipped for medical care 
and X-ray 

“The van is used mainly for school 
* she said. “We also plan to 








for senior citizens” 

in pediatric spe 
riodically to serve rural 
to travel to 
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cialists 








clientele who are unab 
other regional hospitals 
Another agency working to improve 
rural health care is Joplin’s Mercy 
Regency Health Foundation, which 
won o national award from the 3M cor 
poration for innovations in health care 
“We work with local and regional 
health care and service organiz 
said Merle Allen, executive vice presi 
dent and CEO of Mercy Regional 
Health Foundation. 

MRHF has provided difibralators for 
ambulances, Jaws of Life equipment, 








lighting for helipads, and other neces 
rities including rural health screening. 

“Ambulances would go to heart attack 
victims and have no way to revive 
them,” said Allen, speaking about difi 
bralators. 

This assistance does not come cheap- 
ly, and fund-raisers like “Blast from 
the Past” are one way MRHF raises 
funds. 

“All of our money comes from dons- 
tioné and fund-raisers,” Allen said 
“We have a grant committee of about 
nine people who review the request 
and decide where the greatest need is.” 

Allen said MRHF works with local 
governments through matching funds 








to pay for needed equipment. 

“We do pay 100 percent if the need is 
there,” he said 

MRHF also works with St. John’s 
Regional Medical Center in assisting 
with rural health care. 

“We have primary clinics that we 
‘own in Neosho, Baxter Springs [Kan.], 
and Oswego (Kan.],” said Ken Foster, 
vice president of planning and market- 
ing for St. John’s. “We also have home 
health and hospice in Oswego, Baxtei 
Springs, Anderson, and Grove [Okla 

Foster said St John's also has contin- 
uing education programs for nursing 
and other support staff, including 
advanced life support training. 
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Elderly main users of service 


Oxford Health Care, Quality of Life offer patients 
treatment in familiar environment for lower cost 


By PJ. GRAHAM 


MANAGING EDITOR 


caling in the home may seem 
like @ new idea, but some pro- 
ssionals in tho field believe it 


to bela return to the way health care 
used to be—with better medicine 
Charles Goforth, presi 








dent of Oxford Health all over the country and 
Care, said 100 years ago a The hospital has all the overhead— it's growing about 20 per- 
people were rarely in the the building, the staff. They have to cent n year; we're grow- 


charge a lot to put a patient in that 


hospitals and that the 
return to this style of 


even for a short time,” she said, “they 
may suffer from disorientation or 
even depression.” 

Another reason supports the growth 
of such treatment, Goforth said it 
kes sense because medical atten: 
tion at home is cheaper than at the 

aspital 
“The 














ospital has all the overhead 





Quality of Life offers similar ser- 
vices, including doing shopping and 
attending to personal grooming, 
depending on whether the service is 
funded by the patient, Medicaid, or 
Medicare. Wright, who began the ser- 
Vice in 1990, says the area is growing. 

Oxford: in its 20th year, serves 
approximately 3,000 people a week 
So far, the numbers have been grow- 
ing for this type of treatment, espe- 
cially for the 70s-to-80s age bracket. 

“That is the fastest-growing age 
group.” Goforth said. “It's happening 














ing just a little faster 
here [in that age brack 


eS STL ym. There's a real cost-containment a z 

“People prefer to be insurance agencies are 
home,” he said. “The to home health care. helping to push this 
very 





can be taken care of at home. 

“That's the future, and it makes 
senso.” 

Another Joplin service, Quality of 
Life, agrees for differont reasons. 
Loretta Wright, owner of the service 
and a registered nurse, says many 
patients like being home to keep on 
top of things. 

“They have the ability to know 
what's going on with their family 
they can take care of their bills,” she 
anid 

Wright also said many elderly 
paticnts can be saved trauma by 
being taken caro of at homo 
“If they lose that [being at home), 








the building, the staff,” he said. “They 
have to charge a lot to put a patient 
in that room. There's a real cost-con- 
tainment to home health care.” 

Reductions of up to one-third the 
hospital price can be accomplished by 
home health care, Goforth claims 
Some of the services Oxford, located 
in Springfield and Joplin, can provide 
include therapy, IV druge, other 
health care, and even running 
errands. 





“The services range from very basic 
help at home to the spectrum of a 
young baby at home ventilator 
that needs 24-hour service,” Goforth 
said 








NEOSHO, from page 38 


“The hospital paid $50,000 in prop: 
erty taxes per year to the county,” 
McMillan said 

Since becoming Freeman Neosho 
Hospital, the hospital is tax-exempt 
because it is now not-for- profit. This 
will allow tho hogpital to refinance its 
debt at a significantly lower interest 
rate, McMillan said. 

Willcoxon said the doctors were over- 
worked dealing with the running of 
the hospital along with their prac 
tices. 

Now that Freeman has taken over, 
the doctors have to deal only with the 
paperwork pertaining to their 
patients. 

During the next few months the hos- 
pital will install computers to ease the 
paperwork load, make bill paying eas- 
ier for patients, and improve commu- 
nication between departments. 

“With better communication between 
the departments comes better commu- 
nication with the patients,” Willcoxon 
said 





The focus of Freeman Neosho will be 
primary care with an easier transition 
to Freeman Hospital in Joplin for ter- 
tiary care, Willcoxon said: There are 
plans to expand the services available 
in Neosho, he said. 

“I think in the future we'll have 
more services, but I can't put my fin- 
rer on one right now,” he said. 

The hospital has retained the staff 
and physicians from Sale. For that 
reason, as well as the efficiency of the 
operation, Willcoxon said the transi. 
tion has been smooth 

“It helps when you have a well-oiled 
machine to work with,” be said. “We 
think that the physicians have done 
an excellent job of running the hospi 
tal 

“I've been here two and a half 
months, and I feel very comfortable 
with the institution at this point.” 

McMillan agreed with Willcoxon. 

"Considering the magnitude of the 
change, it's gone relatively smooth,” 
McMillan said. 








aid. 


very sick people trend, he 
Hay in the hospitals, and —Charles Goforth, Oxford 99 | “When they see a 
those who are not as sick 


patient using a lot of 
health care dollars,” Goforth said, 
“they look for other ways to treat that 
patient, Because of the savings, it 
really is driving that (trend).” 

And Goforth sees no lack of quality 
on the part of home health care com- 
pared to hospitalization 

“The people we're serving are sicker 
than they have ever been because 
were taking them out of hospitals 
quicker,” he said 

Wright said Quality of Life also 
plans to expand and hopes to do it 
well 











*We want to grow and make a differ 
ence for the elderly we are lucky 
‘enough to serve,” she said 
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Coalition involves 24 members, 
plans to fight exuberant prices 


‘By JENNIFER CAMPBELL 
STAFF WRITER 


educing health-care costa is the 
goal of the Tri-State Health 
‘are Coalition 

The coalition was formed about 18 
months ago, said Paul Kahn, vice-chair 
of the coalition. 

Its basic purpose is to combat the ris- 
ing health-care costs by combining 
area business resources and insurance. 

“Basically, it was formed because 
there were a large number {of employ- 
ecs and employers) that necded health 
care,” Kahn said. “We felt like the 
prices we charged were higher than 
they should have been.” 

More than 24 area businesses are 
members of the coalition. 

“We (the coalition) represent the buy- 


ing power of about 20,000 people, 
including employers and employees,” 
Kahn said 

Tri-State has two-year contracts with 
both St. John’s Regional Medical 
Center and Freeman Hospital 
Most of our major costs come from 
inpatient-health care,” Kahn said. 
“What we basically did was to say ‘If 
we send 200 patients to your hospital, 
what kind of discount will you give 
us? 

Currently, the contract discount is 
limited to only basic hospital services, 
but the coalition would like to try to 
get volume discounts for labs, pharma- 
cies, anesthesiologists, and other addi- 
tional services 

“The contracts seem to be working 
well,” Kahn said. “We would like to 
expand, but the contracts are limited.” 
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Cards helping businesses _ 


By PAULA SMITH 
CAMPUS EDITOR 


harmacies have undergone 
many changes in the last 20 
ears. The business has gone 
from independent stores to chains 
with computers revolutionizing the 
modus operandi 
Prescription coverage from insurance 
companics is another factor changing 
the way pharmacies conduct business. 
Colleen Holt, registered pharmacist 
and manager of Wal-Mart Pharmacy 
in Neosho, said insurance coverage of 
prescriptions through cards is a new 
phenomena 
“When I started out in pharmacies, 
there were very few insurance cards,” 
Holt said. “If an insurance company 
covered a prescription, the patient 




















would pay the pharmacy and then 
submit a claim to the insurance com. 
pany.” 
Holt, a pharmacist for 18 years, said 
prescriptions cards have become 
trendy 









“In the last eight years, there’s been 
a rapid increase in what they call car 
riers of insurance programs,” she said 


Holt said with the computer link 
between the pharmacy and the insur- 
Ance companies, patients do not have 
to complete any paperwork to file a 
claim on their insurance. With some 

mpanies, when a certain deductible 
met, the insurance will cover a per 
centage of the prescription. 

“There is Jess paperwork for both the 








— Please turn to 
PHARMACY, page 108 
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other countries 


Americans spend more on health care than 
people in other industrialized counties, but they 
don’ live as long. How the U.S. compares: 


Ime | 


US. Canada |Germany Japan 

Health spending percapita, $2867 $1,915 $1,659 $1,267 
‘Spending as percent ofGDP/ 134% 100% |85% 66% 
Ufe expectancy | Women 76.8 yrs. | 80.4 yrs. 79.0yrs. 81.9 yrs. 

at birth Men| 720 yrs. | 73.8 yrs. | 72.6 yrs. '75.9 yrs. 
Doctor visits per year 55 69 108 NA“ 
Average hospital stay 9.1days 13.9 days) 16.5 days 50.5 days 
Average doctor earings $155,800 $84,921 NA° $45,160 
Percent of population cov- 
ered by public health pian | 44% 100% (92% 100% 
‘SOURCE: Organtzzion lox Esonamic Cooperston and Devsiopment "Not ovatabie 


Care statistics vs. 
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Area doctor against widespread reform 


Former hospital head 
claims past changes 
have proven harmful 


By PAULA SMITH 
CAMPUS EDITOR 


idespread health-care reform 
is unwanted by some poople 
in the health-care industry 


Dr. David McMillan, former president 
of Sale Hospital, Inc., which was sold 
to Freeman Hospital, is one of those 
people. 

“It is my opinion that the deficit and 
the government's involvement in 
health-care reform follow each other,” 
MeMillan said. 

When one looks at the amount of 
involvement the government has had 
in the health-care industry, the deficit 
can only increase with the more gov- 
ernment involvement in health care, 
McMillan said. He said he is concerned 














Insurance 
agencies 
worry over 
proposals 


government subsidies will hurt the 
industry and the quality of health care 

“The government's involvement will 
bring health care down to mediocnty 
or below and bankrupt the system,” 
McMillan said 

He cited the changes occurring in the 
health-care industry as one of the fac- 
tora in the decision to sell Sale 
Hospital to Freeman. As a for-profit 
institution, the hospital did not accept 
Medicaid patients unless there was an 
rgency. Sale Hospital was taxed 
under the FRA tax which affects hospi 
tals who do not take Medicaid patients. 
The hospital was also charged $50,000 
in property taxes cach year 

McMillan said demands to take care 
of people without “proper compens 
tion” was a factor in deciding to sell 
the hospital to Freeman 

Now that the hospital is a not-for- 
profit institution, it is not taxed and it 
accepts Medicaid patients 

McMillan said he has seen many 
changes in the health-care industry 
When he first became a physician, peo- 








By WILLIAM GRUBBS 
STAPF WRITER 


ocialized medicine may be the 
but many insurance companies 
are starting to worry 
je see a one-sided crisis,” said 
Randal Kraft, American National 
Insurance agent. “The worst thing that 
could happen is socialized medicine.” 
Not only is Kraft concerned with the 
abuse of the current system, he says he 
is disturbed by the possible new one 
“National health insurance is the 
‘compassion of the IRS and the efficien- 
ey of the post office at Pentagon 
prices,” he said. 





ple who could not pay for a service 
were helped on a charity basi 
Because the doctor would not be com- 
penaated for the care he or she provid- 
ed to 8 charity patient, the doctor 
might not have proyided as much ser 

jce as to nomcone who was a paying 
customer, McMillan said. That was 
changed with the health-care reform of 
the 19705. Governmental agencice 
started paying for the care and expect. 
ed everyone to be treated equally 

McMillan said federal programs like 
Medicare and Medicaid have standard 
ized amounts they will pay for proc 
dures. Any cost overruns must be 
absorbed by tho hospital 

“You're going to pay for these people 
through taxes or increased fees 
person from the private sector,” he 
said. “It's way out of whack.” 

He said Medicaid has put price 
freezes into effect, meaning the state 
will pay only a certain amount for a 
service a hospital provides. McMillan 
said hospitals charge more to people 
with insurance who have less regula 




















Other companies have their own 
Views as well. John Palmieri, an agent 
for Actna Insurance, said all insurance 
‘companies agree on some type of reform 
but maybe not the proposed plan. 

“I don’t foresee the plan working,” he 
said. “I don't sce an agreement and I 
don't see it happening in America.” 

Insurance companies are working for 
lower rates and better health care, 
according to one agent. 

“We need more affordable insurance,” 
said Anne Bergen, of American Family 
Insurance. “Priorities are important” 

Bergen, a single mother of teenage 
children, knows first-hand what high 
insurance rates are like. She said a 
health-care plan that covered everyone 


tions on payment 

“That's how the system was sect up,” 
he said.“It's part of the government 
charade.” 

To get payment for services, hospi- 
tals have changed the format or titles 
Eiven to a service 

An example, he said, is outpatient 
services. The patients receive the same 
care as those who chose to stay in the 
hospital. The only difference is they do 
not eat their meals or wleep at the hos: 
pital. He said names of programs also 
have been changed to accommodate 
insurance companies’ covered services 

“We keep the patients in the same 
hospital in the same beds; we just 
changed the name of the service,” 
McMillan said 
He said the way to cut cost in health 
care is to reduce the number of spe- 
cialized physicians and services. But 
the quality of care would suffer, he 
said 
“People want that kind of care but 
don’t want to pay for it,” MeMillan 
said 











would be great if it could be a reality. 

“I don't think we will wind up with a 
strong national health plan,” she said 

The health-care profession {s also 
worried about a new plan because the 
old plan of Medicare and Medicaid has 
hurt health-care providers 

“I'm not looking forward to it,” said 
Leslie Ellefsen, office manager of 
Southwest Missouri Bone and Joint, 
Inc. “Hospitals close doors because of 
Medicare and Medicaid.” 

Alain Enthoven, management profes- 
sor at Stanford University, is critical 
of the plan as well 

“The Clinton plan puts the federal 
budget at enormous risk and will 
result in huge tax increases,” he said. 
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PRICE COMPARISONS 





Joplin’s hospitals 
higher than most 


Cost to view colon is 
$100 at Oak Hill, but 
$1,443 at Freeman 


reeman Hospital and Oak Hill 
H Hospital are among area med- 

ical facilities with consistently 
high charges, according to Buyer's 
Guide: Outpatient Procedures, pub- 
lished by the Missouri Department of 
Health 

Early in 1993, Missouri hospitals 
and ambulatory surgical conters 
(ASCs) were surveyed to find out their 
current charges and number of cases 
for selected outpatient procedures 
The survey responses were to reflect 
information as of Dec. 31, 1992 

Hospitals and ambulatory surgical 
centers were asked to provide infor. 
mation based on all facility charges 
associated with treatment—from 
patient preparation and performance 
of the procedure through recovery. 

Key findings included 

*Springfield hospitals have lower 
charges than Joplin hospitals. 

*The lower charges in Springfield 
and Joplin occur among the larger 
hospitals. 

“Charges in southwest Missouri are 
lowor than in other parts of the stato 

Freeman Hospital was cited for con 
sistently high charges in the following 
‘areas: oye operations; ear, nose, and 
throat procedures; musculoskeletal 
operations; endoscopic procedures; 
nervous system operations; and mag- 
netic resonance imaging. 

Oak Hill Hospital was cited for con- 
sistently high charges in the following 
areas: eye operations; breast proce- 
dures; gynecological procedures, 
digestive/urinary procedures; ear, 
nose, and throat procedures; muscu- 
Joskeletal operations; and cardiovas- 
cular operations. 

St. John’s Regional Medical Center 


was cited for only one consistently 
high charge: endoscopic procedures. 

Oak Hill was mentioned for consis- 
tently low charges in two arcas: mog- 
netic resonance imaging and other 
diagnostic procedures. 

Buyer's Guide: Outpatient Proce 
dures also includes facility charges for 
27 hospitals and ASCs in southwest 
Missouri. For eye operations, Free- 
man’s charge of $3,300 ranked second- 
highest in the region, behind the 
$3,787 charged by Springfield Com. 
munity Hospital. Oak Hill's price was 
listed at $3,501 

For hernia repair, Barton County 
Memorial Hospital in Lamar was 
highest with a cost of $3,830. Oak Hill 
charged $2,740, Freeman $2,435, and 
St. John’s $2,030, Barton County was 
also highest for gall bladder removal 
at $7,639. 

Oak Hill wan highest for surgical 
correction of a deviated nasal septum 
at $4,153. St. John’s fee for the opera- 
tion was $$2,364; Freeman charged 
$2,212. Oak Hall also had the highest 
fee for a hammertoe correction at 
$3,612. 

Frecman’s feo of $1,443 for viewing 
the sigmoid colon using a scope was 
the most among the 27 hospitals and 
ASCs. By comparison, Oak Hill's price 
‘of $100 for the same endoscopic proce- 
dure was the lowest. St. John’s 
charged $467, 

For n screoning mammography, St. 
John’s was tho lowest in the region at 
$23. Oak Hill charged $60, Freeman 
$50, ond McCune-Brooks $47. 

Barton County Memorial Hospital 
led the region in charging $3,430 for a 
tubal ligation. Texas County 
Memorial Hospital was lowost at 
$941 

Copies of the report are available by 
sending $3 to the Missouri 
Department of Health, P.O. Box 570, 
Jefferson City, MO 65102. The tele 
phone number is 314-751-6279. 








PHARMALY, from page 9B 


patient and the insurance company,” 
Holt said. 

In other instances, an insurance com- 
pany will have a co-payment for a 
patient sometimes at a certain dollar 
‘amount or by a certain percentage. 
She said the remaining charge for the 
medicine will be paid by the insurance 
company. 

“The insurance picks up the rest and 
pays directly to the pharmacy,” Holt 
said, 

Insurance companies have prices 
they believe should be charged for a 
drug. and if the amount from the phar- 
macy excceds that price, the pharmacy 
will receive only what the company 


determines as an acceptable price. 

“Reimbursement depends on the for: 
mula set by the insurance company,” 
Holt said 

She said prescription cards are bene- 
ficial to patients and pharmacics 

“The cards are very helpful to the 
patient because they are able to get 
medication at a better price that they 
can afford,” she said. 

By accepting many different pre- 
scription cards, a pharmacy moy 
increase its business, Holt said. 

“I think you have a broader base of 
people you can draw from if you accept 
many different insurance plons,” she 
said 
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Carnahan, Griffin seek health-care reform 


Supporters claim changes possible without tax hike 


By T.R. HANRAHAN. 
(SSOCIATE EDITOR: 


f state leaders have their way, vir- 
[ess every Missourian willbe 
brought under the health care 

Umbrella 

According to figures from the 
Missouri State Census Data Center, 
nearly 600,000 Missourians are with: 
out health insurance. House Speaker 
Bob Griffin (D-Cameron), sponsor of 
House Bill 1622, the Missouri Health 
Assurance Plan, is trying to solve that 
problem 

The plan has been publicly endorsed 
by Gov. Mel Carnahan. 

“My plan will give everyone 
who w 














nts it with no tax increase on 
” Griffin said. “It will cut 





our citizens, 


CCRT 


the runaway cost of health care and 
still allow citizens to go to the doctor or 
hospital of their choice.” 

The measure, now pefding in the 
House science, technology, and critical 
issues committee, sccks to increase 
M health 

~The governor, Dr. Coleen Kivlahan 
(Department of Health director), Jay 

Angoff (Department of Insurance direc 
tor), and I have worked together to put 
all the concepts on the table and devel 
op a balanced, effective, and innovative 
approach to health-care reform,” 
Griffin said 

Carnahan said the plan will help 
bring health-care costs under control, 
ensure persons of coverage if they get 
sick or change jobs, and expand a 





sourians’ acc: 
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Griffin said tho plan is necessary to 
keep Missouri out front on the issue of 
health care. 

*The health-care industry has not 
demonstrated that it has the will or the 
capacity to regulate itself,” he said 
"We know health-care reform is com. 
ing, whether it be reform which we tai 
Jor to fit our individual state's needs pr 
reform completely mandated by the 
federal government 

“We need to roll up our sleeves and 











get to work on our own plan.” 

Under Griffin’s plan, health-care 
providers would be organized into 
“integrated service networks” (ISNs). 
These networks would combine the 
current functions of health-care 
providers and insurers and offer prima. 
ry, acute, tertiary, home-based; and 
mental health services ax part of a 
standard benefits package 


The plan would base rates on a com- 
munity rating formula, Under commu: 
nity rating, ISNs would charge basical 
ly the same rates to all residents of o 
community with only a ahort-term 
modification for age. ‘The bill nlso sceks 
to eliminate discrimination on gender, 
occupation, and|procxisting conditions 
when rates are set or Missourians 
apply for coverage. 

Another aspect of the plan is open 
enrollment. Under this provision 
insurers must accept all) Missouriank 
who apply during a 30-day period cach 
year. 

Carnahan said he thinks the plan hos: 
fa good chance of becoming law this sex 

“I think the biggest advantage with 
this plan is its balance,” he said. “We 
have worked with people on all ii 
and I think we have a nolid proposal.” 




















Increased access 
component of bill 


Schools permitted to become Medicare providers 


By ERIN HOLLAND 
ARTS EDITOR 


ne Missouri lawmaker wants to 
OO“. ‘access to health care for the 
atate’s children 

House Bill 564, introduced by House 
‘Speaker Bob Griffin (D-Cameron) and 
passed last year, focuses on school-age 
children and gives them access to 
health care free of charge. Griffin 
introduced the bill with hopes of reach- 
ing all children in Missouri. 

“This bill allows schools to become 
Medicaid providers to all children 19 
and under,” said Robin Rust, program 
development specialist for Missouri 
“This program is already growing by 
leaps and bounds.” 

The bill itself will provide approxi 
mately 2 million new points of access 
for more than 600,000 Missourians of 
which 350,000 are children. 

Currently, schools are not legal 
providers of Medicaid and do not 
receive any state aid in that form 

With the new system, a school, public 
or private, submits a list of the birth 
days and the Social Security numbers 
of the entire student body. This list is 
then turned over to the Medicaid data- 
base, which looks up the eligibility of 
each child. A list is then sent back to 
the school that lists the Social Security 
numbers of all qualifying candidates. 

A family must be under the 200 per- 
cent poverty level to receive this ser- 


vice,” said Michele Wells, a registered 
nurse in the state of Missouri. “Right 
now it is hard for Medicaid recipients 
to find doctors who take Medicaid, and 
if they do find them they are hard to 
keep” 

Independent Service Networks are a 
big part of this new system. ISNs 
would be based in each community and 
would pay a flat fee to each physician 
for each Medicaid recipient he or she 
treats, Service then would be unlimited 
on that patient for the agreed-upon 
period of time. 

“This is a far-reaching bill—it's very 
exciting,” Wells said. “It is still being 
worked on; we sce things that we didn't 
sce the first time through 

“It’s still always being fixed for 
improvement.” 

With this bill, ISNs will become 
responsible for the health-care status of 
the community in which it is located 

“The main players in the ISN network 
will be HMOs (Health Maintenance 
Organizations), hospitals, and insur- 
ance companies,” said Cynthia Hayes, 
program manager for Missouri school 
base services, division of medical ser- 
vices. “There are three levels that will 
be focused on in Missouri schools— 
direct services, case management, and 
primary care.” 

Exch of these levels stresses different 
care issues. With direct services, many 
ineligible Medicaid recipients are 
‘exempted from Medicaid regulations. 

‘Case management offers the EPS/DT 





Fes changes, by specialty 
A look at how the change affects. 
‘selected medical specialties: 
Increased reimbursements 
Optometry 20% 
General practice 17% 
Family practice 15% 
Chiropractic 12% 
Podiatry 6% 
Lowered reimbursements 
Ophthalmology “11% 
Anesthesiology 11% 
Gastroenterology “10% 
Radiology 10% 
Pathology 10% 
Neurosurgery 10% 
Cardiology a 
Orthopedic surgery 3% 
Plastic surgery 8% 
General surgery 8% 
‘SOURCE: Heath anc Human 
‘Servious Department 





Medicare fees to doctors changed 


‘A new national Medicare fee schedule adjusts reimbursements for 
doctors’ services over five years, beginning in 1992. Some examples: 


Changes, by type ot operation 

‘A \o0k at how the change 

atfects selected operations: 
Average payment, 1991 
(Payment schedule, 1992 
@® Payment schedule, 1996° 





$e11 


Removing cataract, inserting lens 
$1,342 
$1,151 
$941 

















screening program and requires 
schools to enter into an agreement with 
the state 

Primary care ensures that all chil- 
dren are seen by attending physicians 
and receive the medical care needed. 

“This is a very exciting time with 
health-care reform,” Wells said. “This 


[Lees pot rece expected arr ton achurrrerts benwwen 1902.50 


KRTN toga 
bill is very much alive and dynamic.” 

Missouri is emulating Tennessce with 
this approach to reform. 

“We are learning from Tennessee's 
mistakes and its gains,” Rust said 

The state is hopeful this program will 
be accepted within this fiscal year and 
be implemented next year. 
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Missouri health plan has advantages 


By COLEEN KIVLAHAN, MD. MSP-H. 
DIRECTOR NG, DEPT_OF HEALTI 


s director of the Missouri 
Department of Health, I have 
many opportunities to travel 


around the state and listen to 
Missourians’ concerns 
and ideas about our 
health-care system. I 
have found that most 
Missourians want 
meaningful health re- 
form that will result 
in greater security 
and affordability 
Health-care costs 7 
have been skyrocket- Kivlahan 
ing out of control, making it difficult or 
impossible for hundreds of thousands 
of Missourians to afford quality health 
eare. Many Missourians are being 
denied health-care coverage because of 
preexisting health conditions. And too 
many Missourians are losing their 
ealth-care coverage because they have 
become sick, have changed jobs, or 
hove lost their jobs. 
In fact, under our present system, 
more than two-thirds of private health 
‘insurance policies refuse to cover pre- 

































By JAY ANGOFF. 


DIRECTOR MISSOURI DEPARTMENT 
OF INSURANCI 


‘ouse Bill 1622—the Missouri 
Hiss Assurance Plan—pro- 
poses basic reforms in the 
state's insurance market that restore 
fairness and simplicity 
to our health-care 
financing system. 
Simply pot, this pro [illo al 
posal by House Speak: aia 04 
er Bob Griffin ond [agi 
Mel Carnahan 
guarantees the right of 
Missourians to buy 
affordable health in- 
suranco—regardless of 
their age, preexisting or chronic condi- 
tions, gender, occupation, and other 
discriminating factor now used to 





Angoff 


reject applicants or require unrenson- 
able rates 


The reforms will require insurers t 
return to their once-basic premise: 
spreading risk for health-care costs 

the largest possible pool of peo- 


Until the 1960s, this system of “com- 
munity rating” prevailed, with all’ per- 
sons generally paying the same rate for 
the same coverage! But insurance com: 
panies began trying to increase their 
profitability by ecreening out the worst 
risks and attempting to cover oaly the 


existing and chronic conditions, and 
three-quarters have lifetime limits 
that cut off coverage for serious and 
expensive illnesses 

Gov. Mel Carnahan and Speaker of 
the House Bob Griffin have developed 
the Missouri Health Assurance Plan 
which would fundamentally reorganize 
the way health care is delivered in the 
state. The plan requires no tax 
increase and does not include any 
employer mandates. And while it is not 
8 universal-access proposal, it docs 
extend access to quality health care'to 
many people who do not have it now 

We believe the plan has many advan- 
tages for Missourians. Under the plan. 

*You cannot be denied health insur- 
ance because of a preexisting condition 
‘or because you have Jost your job, 
changed jobs, or have become sick 

*You cannot be charged higher rates 
just because you have a preexisting 
condition, become sick, or are elderly. 
Everyone will be guaranteed the same 
rates for the same coverage 

“Health insurance costs for small 
businesses will go down because small 
businesses will have the same bargain- 
ing power as large corporations in 
negotiating with insurers for low 
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House Bill 1622 gives reforms for insurance 


healthiest Missourians 

The result: those Missourians who 
need coverage the most aro most likely 
to have none. Tales and fears of lost 
coverage abound among our families, 
friends, neighborhoods, and co-workers 
fas more than 600,000 Missourians 
spent all of last year without insur- 
ance. 

Tho reforms in HB 1622 are largely 
copied from one of the few nationally 
recognized successes in health-care 
financing: Rochester, N.Y. There, 90 
percent of residents have community- 
rated health insurance policies 

Rochester has an uninsured rate of 
only 6 percent, compared to a national 
average of 14 percent. Businesses, 
Targe and small alike, buy coverage for 
workers at one-third less than the 
national average. Local businesses, 
labor, and insurers are fervent advo- 
Eates of this system, which the US 
General Accounting Office gives high 
praise 

The Missouri reforms provide for: 

*Community rating. Insurers gen 
erally would charge the same rate to 
all persons, based on five regions or 
“communities” of the state. Community 
rating climinates the pricing discrimi. 
nation now directed at older 
Missourions, all adult women up to age 
55, “blacklisted” occupations and busi- 
nesses, and persons with extensive 
medical histories. 



























health insurance rates 

The plan will help contain health- 
care costs that now are skyrocketing 
out of control, The plan achieves most 
of its objectives by restructuring the 
health insurance market to make it 
more competitive. The increased com- 
petition and greater reliance on free 
market forces in the health-care indus: 
try will keep casts in check 

The plan has other provisions to 
make quality health care available to 
more Missourians. Many parts of 
Missouri are dealing with a shortage of 
primary health-care providers. There 
are 64 areas in Missouri where people 
have less than adequate access to pri- 
mary health-care providers. These 
areas include 50 counties, five partial 
counties, and nine urban areas—well 
over half of our state. 

The plan seeks to make primary-care 
doctors more readily available 
throughout Missouri. The Missouri 
Health Assurance Plan includes incen- 
tives for health-care providers to locate 
in under-served areas and for medical 
schools to recruit and train more pri- 
mary-care physicians. 

In order to assure the safety of 
Missouri citizens’ housing, workplaces, 


Community rating provides a major 
source of administrative savings 
because insurers no longer will need to 
hire the staff and make other expendi- 
tures to examine the risk factors of 
each applicant. Some insurers now 
spend up to 40 percent of policy costs 
on administrative overhead, much of it 
devoted to finding reasons NOT to 
insure applicants rather than covering 
medical treatment 

*Open enrollment. The legislation 
provides that, for a 30-day period in 
each region of the state, insurers 
would have to accept all comers who 
wanted to purchase insurance. Open 
enrollment ends the rejection of 
Missourians for insurance because of 
their preexisting conditions. Other pro- 
Visions on open enrollment allow per- 
sons to keep their full insurance cover- 
age when they change jobs or if they 
lose a job. 

“Standard benefit packages. HB 
1622 will create a “powerful, smart 
consumer,” The three standard benefit 
packages will allow Missourians, for 
the first time, to actually compare 
price when they make insurance-buy- 
ing decisions. Policies now almost pre: 
clude comparison because of their 
widely varying benefits, deductibles, 
and co-payments. This consumer 
power, in turn, will force insurers, 
HMOs, and others to compete on price, 
holding down costs. 








food, and water, and to help protect 
the environment, the bill would give 
the Department of Health and local 
health departments a clear legislative 
mandate to provide core public-health 
functions for the stato. In addition to 
assuring the safety of communitics’ 
housing, workplaces, food, and water, 
the department would be responsible 
for activities to control the outbreak of 
disease, would work to improve emer: 
gency preparedness, and would set 
public health standards. 

In addition, Gov. Carnahan is seck- 
ing a waiver from the federal govern- 
ment that will allow Missouri to fun- 
domentally reorganize its Medicaid 
program, to give the state the Mexibili- 
ty to design a program that ean control 
casts while becoming more responsive 
and comprehensive to people most in 
need. 

‘The Missouri Health Assurance Plan, 
working along with the proposed 
Medicaid waiver, would create an 
improved health-care system for 
Missouri's families. As the proposal in 
heard and debated in Jefferson City, I 
hope you will make both your support 
and concerns known. 











* These reforms, taken as a whole, 
should reduce the 600,000 uninsured 
Missourians by half or more over time. 

In recent weeks, the speaker and gov- 
‘enor, with their staffa, have worked 
closely with numerous groups, includ- 
ing large and small businesses, to 
reach compromises that still provide 
greater fairness for Missourians in the 
health insurance system. 

Physicians—who see the daily toll of 
patients who have lost or risk losing 
coverage, suffering financial and emo- 
tional damage—are strong advocates of 
community rating and the other insur- 
‘ance reforms. Labor, business, other 
health-care providers, health advo- 
cates, and others uniformly have testi- 
fied in support of the general reforms. 

The only opponents? Many large com- 
mercial insurers, which haye a vested 
financial interest in the current sys- 
tem, despite its huge costs to society 
They have proposed so-called “reforms” 
that do nothing to cure our basic 
health-care financing problems, and 
more than 125 insurance lobbyists are 
at work in the Capitol 

If Missourians want to make insur- 
ance affordable and sensible again, 
they need to speak out now—calling 
and writing their elected legislators in 
suppart of HB 1622 

“Lobby” today for health security for 
you and your family. 
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By JEFFRY L_ PETERSON, RNJEMT-P. 
BE OON ENIEMT-P 


SENN NURSING ALUOR 

“th the threat of health-care 

2 reform looming closely over- 

= head, this seemed the perfect 
time to address this 





issue, Ax the national 
debate roars on, you, as 
college students, may 
have found yourself dis- 
interested in this topic 
After all, what could 
| health-care reform pos-| 
aibly have to do with 
you, right? Wrong— 
health-care reform will 
impact everyone significantly, even you. 
Health care in the United States today 
is considered by many as the best in the 
world. We have become world leaders in 
medical technology, personnel, facilities, 
and services. One might then wonder 
why change anything? This strive for 
earellence has a price, however. Health- 
care costs are running rampant Annual 
increases are excceding our society's abil- 
ity to pay the bill. Much of our health- 





Peterson 


By EVALINA SHIPPEE. R.N. MSN, GNP. 
UASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF NURSING. 


ange is the new byword in health 
( \iare today in America. Several 
reform plans have been proposed, 
a few on the state level but more on the 
national level, While one would need the 
proverbial crystal ball 
to know what the final | 
adopted plan will hold 
for the citizenry, reform 
dis eal- 
ready made fundamen- 
tal changes in the 
health-care industry. 
Most propos 
address quality care 
acoess for every citizen, 
Security that the covera, 
choice of health-care pro 
plan that reduces the paperwork and red 
tape found in most government-based 
programs. Of course the plan must be 
affordable to both the individual and the 
funding agency whether it be the federal 
or state government 
Hospitals are faced with major restruc- 
turing of care delivery systems, retrain- 
ing personnel and greater cost contain- 
ment The nursing profession is seeking 
a method for restructuring that will pro- 
tect patient safety. Registered nurses are 
multi-skilled and more versatile, and yet 
more expensive than Jess skilled nursing 
personnel. The RNs of today may need to 
update their skills in order to moye into 


















Primary health care, public health and 
critical care settings. 


(are service is unavailable or unobtain- 
able for a majority of citizens: Even hasic 
health care has become too costly for 
many. Thousands have no health insur- 
‘ance at all 

In an effort to control health-care costs, 
the government has reduced its reim- 
bursements for medical expenses. In 
Tesponse, the medical comthunity has 
shifted the difference between what it 
charges and what it collects {or doesn't 
collect) over to the private insurance sec 
tor through higher charges for privately 
insured atizens The insurance compa- 
nies, in response, repeatedly raise their 
rates to those Gtizens You might consid- 
cer this trickledown medical eeonomice 

Cast shifting is a major problem and is 
prevalent throughout the medical com- 
munity. It is difficult to detect and even 
harder to stop and is a major reason that 
medical insurance casts have skyrocket- 
‘ed in the past decade This practice must 
be stopped. The privately insured ends 
up paying for the medical expenses of 
many. The burden on the inaured has 
become too much to bear 

The insurance companies themselves 


On the Jocal level the rocketing demand 
for front-line, primary care will continue 
to spur the need for nurse-practitioners 
and other advanced practice nurscs to fill 
the role of advanced generalists: 
Currently, there ore lang waiting lists for 
nurses desiring to enter master's level 
nurse practitioner. programs, The use of 
telecommunications with long-distance 
Jearning sites will become more common: 
place as technology becomes more rea 
sonable in cost This should greatly benc- 
fit those areas without graduate level 
nursing programs. 

Nursing education needs to be as 
dynamic and adaptable to change as the 
health environment itself. Nursing 
schools must not only embody a sense of 
today’s health-care issues, but must tie 
education to a vision of future health 
sare. For nurses at tho entry level, bac 











calaureate preparation already requires 
8 greater orientation to community 
based primary care, health promotion, 
and cost-effective coordinated care for a 
diversity of populations, including the 
undeserved. The disabled, the elderly 
the rapidly growing minonity. populous, 
and poor children will all need our care 
‘as never before. The nurse most be pre 
pared to be an advocate for them and for 
programs that best mect their needs 
More care will be given in the hame and 
in the community, and nursing education 
will require some refocusing on primary 
health care, prevention, and early inter- 
vention. Skills in case management, dis- 
charge planning, supervising health per- 
sonnel, and financial planning will be 





also must share some of the blame. They 
have operated with much impunity with- 
in the past decade They have sought to 
Temove as much risk from their industry 
as possible. Risk, however, is their busi- 
‘Dest The insurance industry has made it 
‘xovedingly difficult for anyone to obtain 
a policy Gt 3 reasonable cost 
Furthermore, if a person is not completo- 
ly healthy, he can almost forget about 
obtaining a policy at all (preexisting con: 
ditions) Jobs are being lost by the mil- 
fons. Businesses can no longer afford to 
pay health-care benefita for their employ. 
cs and remain competitive 

RNé are in a unique position to offer 
workable solutions Lo some of these prob- 
Jems. I believe that our present health- 
care system as it stands is salvageable 
with some modifications Firat, stricter 
federal regulation of the insurances indus- 
try is needed. Denial of policies on the 
basis of preexisting conditions would be 
outlawed. Insurance companics would 
hase the price of their policies on nation- 
wide statistics and not on «mall demo- 
graphic eroups (natbanwide rates) 

All policies ixsucd would be completely 


‘essential. While the noed for the talents 
and skills of nurses to deliver care in how: 
pitals will always be there, more nurses 
will be needed in outpatient, school, and 
work-site settings Primary health-care 
delivery will need to go to the people 
needing care, rather than expeeting the 
people to come to a central Jocation for 
care. This type af care will demand the 
nurse have greater akills in assessment 
in teaching and counseling, and in the 
ability to make referrals. Managed care 
‘experiences should be routinely included 
in baccalaureate-level nursing education 
programs. Managed care will eliminate 
or at least reduce the number of people 
who show up at the emergency room ta 
get the most expensive care too late 
because they didnt have a basic primary 
and preventive health-care package 

The bacralaureate nursing student will 
need to see the community as a practice 
site. Communicable disease contral, cs 
management and case finding. and com 
munity education for the purpose of pre- 
vention will be an important area of 

Jearning In the future, school-based dlin- 
ics and expanded school health programs 
should prove to be cost-saving plans 
Experience jn clinics for the homeless 
should afford a sensitivity to ethnic and 
cultural diversity so necessary in today’s 
world. The nurse must be a leader in pro- 
viding care for the most vulnerable in 
society. The capacity to empower con 
sumers to negotiate the health-care sys- 

tem on their own behalf will be impor: 

tant 

‘Our curricula must generate nurses 
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Health-care reform affects everyone 


portable (the insured would be able to 
continue their policy even if they 
changed jobs or moved). Cancellation or 
‘excessive overhanging by the insurance 
‘company based on the policy holder's use 
of medical services would be illegal 
Sccond, same sort of federal regulation 
is needed to combat the problem of cost 
shifting: Third, additional emphasis 
must be placed on preventative care as 
well as examining new, mare economical 
methods of health-care delivery such as 
advanced proctice nursing, Fourth, we 
must achieve same sort of control on out 
6f-control pharmaceutical costs, And 
lastly, we must require some responsibil: 
ity by the USS. citizens. Precous health- 
‘care resources must bo used responsibly. 
Everyone must pay their fair share. 
Mandatory health-care insurance should 
be considered 

We already have the best health-care 
system in the world, and there is no rea- 
Son we must sacrifice this luxury and 
dismantle our present system, With a 
few modifications we can obtain » work- 
able system and remain the leaders in 
the world of health cane. 


Education faces many changes in wake of reforms 


who have a sophisticated knowledge of 
cost and benefit assessments, political 
‘and social action strategies, ethical and 
legal princpals, and data systema and 
informatics. This came nurso must be 
willing to care when cure is impossible. 
In addition to high-tech skills, students 
will need to know the “arts” of healing 
‘The use of therapeutic touch, the ability 
to listen to the words not spoken, know 
ing when just being present is enough, 
and how to teach clients to use prayer, 
relaxation, or meditation are a few of the 
arts Of nursing 60 important to promot 
ing health. The student must be able tc 
balance technological interventions with 
behavioral and interpersonal care 

The professional nurse will need euperb 
communication skills for interaction with 
the elderly, their families, nnd interdisc: 
plinary teams. The student will need the 
ability to make independent decisions 
and the judgment to make referrals 
when warranted 

As faculty, we need to expand the stu 
dent's knowledge of economics, policy 
ethics, and community organization. 
Kroring the resources and xtrengths of 
the community will be critical in accom: 
plishing goals of better health care 
Inatilling in the student the need for Iife- 
Jong learning to survive in the ever 
changing arena of health care is eritical 
Whether the graduate pursues advanced 
degrees, fast-track courses, continuing 
education, or keeps up-to-date with inde- 
pendent study, the ability to address the 
unknawn and unforescen will mean suc 
cose 
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Consolidation key to health-care reform 


By KEITH ADAMS 


ADMINISTRATOR. FREEMAN NEOSHO 
HOSPITAL 





“Good health is a prerequisite to the 
enjoyment of the ‘pursuit of happiness.’ 
Whenever the miracles of modern medi 
cine are beyond the reach of any group 
of Americans, for whatever reason— 
economic, geographic, occupational or 
other—we must find a way to meet 
their needs and fulfill their hopes. For 
‘one true measure of @ nation is its suc 
ceas in fulfilling the promise of a better 
life for cach of its members. Let this be 
the measure of our nation.” 

—John F. Kennedy, Feb. 27, 1962. 


r gencrations, Americans have 
Fis searching for ways to 

prove our health-care system 
80 that, ultimately, we might improve 
the lives of those around us, From 
Medicare in 1965 to the prospective 
payment system in 1983, attempts 
have been made to make health care 
more accessible and more cost effec- 
tive. Today, the need to reform the 
health-care delivery system is atronger 
than over before; however, many ques: 
tions remain on what is needed, how 
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changes should be implemented, and, 
most importantly, what kind of system. 
can be created today that won't need 
additional repair in two or three years 
Throughout the 
nation, and in Mis- 
souri, much of the 








of universal 
access and integrated 
service networks. In+ 
tegrated service net 
works, also known os 
community care networks or account 
able health plans, would restructure 
the health-care delivery system in a 
more consolidated and coordinated 
way so that patients would receive bet- 
ter, more cost-effective care and the 
nation could begin to slow the rate of 
growth in health-care spending 
Instead of starting from scratch, inte- 
grated service networks would use cur 
rent facilities and resources (such us 
hospitals, physicians, clinics, long- 
term-care facilities, etc.) to form these 
networks and provide services to the 
Jocal community 

‘Truly integrated networks, like man- 
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REGIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 


aged care systems, would receive a 
yearly fee for each patient enrolled in 
the plan. Networks then would be 
forced to manage the care of the 
enrolled patients more effectively and 
efficiently by emphasizing preventive 
services and health promotion 

Integrated service networks address 
three primary flaws in our current 
health-care delivery system: fragmen- 
tation, duplication of services and 
expensive technology, and incentives 
that do not focus on prevention and 
reduction of health risks. 

In an integrated system, each patient 
would enter the health-care system at 
the same place—through a gatekeeper 
of sorts—to direct him or her to the 
appropriate serviees or practitioners. 
Also, integrated service networks 
would allow health-care providers to 
share expensive technology, services, 
‘and personnel instead of duplicating 
them and passing the cost on to con- 
sumers. Finally, these networks would 
stress prevention of illness and overall 
wellness through routine physicals, 
screenings, and education. 

Across Missouri, hospitals, clinics, 
and physicians already aro forming 
health-care networks to meet the needs 





of the communities they serve. One 
Jocal example is the recent affiliation 
between Oak Hill Hospital, Freeman 
Hospital, and Freeman Neosho 
Hospital. These three hospitals have 
taken steps to prepare southwest 
Missouri for the future of health-care 
dclivery. Through streamlining 
administrative expenses and slowing 
down the arms race for new technolo- 
gy, Health SouthWest Alliance of 
Missouri, Inc. (the new corporate enti- 
ty for those three hospitals), is prepar- 
ing to fulfill the health-care needs of 
the communities it serves so that all 
may enjoy the “pursuit of happiness.” 
America’s leadership has said thet 
reform is inevitable, and a great deal 
of time and energy have been expend- 
ed on finding solutions to reforming 
our current health-care delivery sys- 
tem. The road to reform is not going to 
be a smooth one; it will entail long 
debates and overcoming fear of the 
unknown. However, the citizens of 
Joplin, Neosho, and the four-stato 
area should take comfort in knowing 
that local hospitals are working with 
other health-care providers to design a 
system with thoir community's best 
interests at heart. 








Employee roles will change through reform 


‘By MARGARET ROBINSON, RN. MSN. 





VICE PRESIDENT, PATIENT CARE 
SURVIGES ST JOLIN'S REGIONAL 
MEDICAL CANTER 


he national debate continues on 
TT Mise tnecnes ot Beathcre 
reform. Currently, there are 
seven major health- 
care reform bills that’ 
have been introduced | 
to Congress. In addi- 
tion, many states have 
initiated their own ver- 
‘sions of reform. There 
is a growing consensus| 
‘across the nation that . 
health-care reform Robinson 
that fails to bring costs 
under control will not be acceptable to 
the American public. 





Incorporated into numerous plans is a 
standard benefit package of medically 
necessary services that provides for o 
single payment mechanism with pur- 
chasing pools or “alliances” to be con- 
trolled at the state level. Key for any 
hospital will be the ability to provide the 
services outlined in the standard benefit 
package. It is anticipated these would 
include primary caro services such as 
obstetrics, pediatrics, and medical-surgi- 
cal adult services 

Many reform plans emphasize univer- 
sal access to health care. This would 
have more impact on physicians and 
clinics. Currently any hospital that pro- 
vides emergency care to Medicare 
patients is required by federal law to 
guarantce access to emergency services 
regardless of a patient's ability to pay. 

The impact of health-care reform to 


Joplin hospitals can be anticipated as 
fone observes other parts of the country 
where “managed competition” was intro- 
duced over the last 10 years. Almost all 
hospitals have seen a decline in volume 
in inpatient days. This is due to a more 
aggressive review program to reduce the 
‘amount of timo patients are required to 
stay in the hospital. The result includes 
fewer patients, but those who are hospi- 
talized are very ill 

The number of employces for an insti- 
tution may not change, but there will be 
shifts from clinical staff who provide 
inpatient care to thase who provide out- 
patient and home care. There will be 
more of an emphasis on cross-training of 
‘employees to perform multiple skills in 
order to increase productivity, enhance 
job security, and-improve customer ser- 
vice. 





Control of supply expenses will also be 
emphasized through purchasing cooper- 
tives, substitution of generic drugs, 
land restricted use of expensive medica: 
tions. Equipment purchases will focus 
on those that improve productivity, 
reduce safety risks for patients or 
‘employees, or reduce the length of time 
» patient is hospitalized 

One can agree that the growth in 
health-care spending must be moderat- 
‘ed and the way to achieve that end is to 
fundamentally restructure our health- 
care system, 

We must provide care in a more inte- 
grated and coordinated way so that 
patients can receive better, more cost- 
effective care. Reaching reform goals is 
not going to be easy. Achieving them 
will be worth the effort. 








Comparing plans on containing costs 
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By MARVIN L. LARSON 
INSTRUCTOR OF BUS, ADMINISTRATION 





houldn't be trying to fix it,” I told 
my friend. His reply was that it 
was broken and necded fixing in the 
worst way. It is un- 
pleasant and probably 
impolite to argue with 
your elders, so I let it 
go. I think that much 
like the argument over| 
the North American}j 
Free Trade Agree-§ 
ment, the person on 
the strect is sadly Larson 
uninformed concerning health-care 
reform. If we arc to make an intelli- 
gent decision concerning health care in 
this nation, we must be much better 
informed than we were or are about 
NAFTA. Even though the Clinton pro- 
gram is labeled as Health Care 
Reform, it really addresses health cost 
reform. 

Perhaps an cconomic overview of the 
Health Care Reform Plan, a compari- 
‘son of the plan with the plans of other 
‘countries, and the economic conse- 

wences of the plan will provide some 

aluable insight. 
\¢ logical question to ask is, if the 
market system is so efficient, why 
foesn't it work in the case of health 
‘and why are health-care costs nis- 
‘And it is somewhat of a paradox. 
imple supply and demand analysis 
wuld predict that as the number of 
jealth-care providers increases, the 
“cost of health care should fall. The 
health-care industry is just like any 
other market consisting of buyers and 
llers, but as economists see, this 
industry is a bit different because both 
the buyer (patient) and seller (doctors 
and hospitals) are usually able to 
ignore the costs of the services that are 
sold and consumed. The patient makes 
the decision to scek health care and 
doctors make the decision to provide it, 





I: it isn’t broken, we probably 







but most Americans do not pay for 
health care with their own money. The 
health-care bills are paid for by insur- 


ance carriers from premiums paid 
mostly by employers who are third 
parties to the transaction—neither 
secking nor providing the care. 

It might be helpful to understand 
why we are where we are in regards to 
health care. David Wessel explains the 
situation most succinctly. “It is an acci- 
dent of history that most Americans 
get insurance through their employers. 
During WWII, employers and unions 
turned to health insurance as a way to 
increase compensation without run- 
ning afoul of wage and price controls, 
As inflation pushed typical workers 
into higher tax brackets and the pay- 
roll tax rose, the tax code further 
favored the fringe benefits: cash wages 
are taxed, employer-provided health 








insurance isn't.” 
Americans believe 
ance is a right. 

Let's remind ourselves of the basic 
‘components of the Clinton Health Care’ 

lan, compare the plan with other 
national health-care systems from 
other countries, and then examine the 
economic impact of the Clinton Plan. 
(Source: The Wall Street Journal; Oct. 
28, 1993, p. AB) 

COVERAGE: Universal cove: 
the end of 1997. Achieved by rea 
all employers to contribute to their 
workers’ health insurance, and giving 
financial assistance to unemployed 
and people with incomes below 150 
percent of the federal poverty line 
Gives subsidies to small, low-wage 
businesses, 

FINANCING: Employers must pay 
80 percent of regional average health 
insurance premium for each full-time 
worker. Raises taxes on cigarettes to 
99 cents per pack...payroll assessment 
of 1 percent on big corporations (5,000 
or more employees) that opt out of 
regional insurance pools, Caps 
Medicare and Medicaid spending. 

BENEFITS: Government sets stan- 
dard benefits package guaranteed to 
all Americans. Covers most medically 
needed services, including mental 
health treatment, prescription drugs, 
and many preventive services. A sepa- 
rate program would cover home care 
and community-based care 

COST CONTROL: Caps allowable 
anoual increase in private health 
insurance premiums. Establishes 
regional insurance buying pools— 
health allinnces—of businesses and 
individuals to bargain with health 
plans. Employers with fewer than 
5,000 workers must join Medicare and 
Medicaid spending caps. 

Since American medicine has allowed 
patients and providers to ignore costs, 
managed competition is an attempt to 
change all of that. The Clinton Plan 
would put millions of American con- 
sumers into regional purchaser cartels, 
that would do their bargaining for 
them. A standard benefit package 
would be established at a government- 
mandated price. A reorganization 
would occur where doctors and hospi- 
tals and insurers, in a provider net- 
work, would be forced to compete for 
patients based upon price and value 
Insurance companies would no longer 
have the ability to pass along rising 
health-care costs in the form of higher 
insurance premiums 

Patrice R. Wolfe and Donald W. 
Moran have observed that “the large 
number of uninsured persons and 
increasing health-care expenditures in 
the U.S. have led many policy makers 
and consumers alike to examine the 
health-care financing and delivery sys- 
tems of other countries that provide 
health care to virtually all citizens and 


appear to spend less money doing so.” 
‘Their data indicate that countries like 
Canada and Germany spend/a far 
smaller percent of their GDP on health 
care than does the US. 

According to Wolfe and Moran, “US. 
Per capita health-care expenditures, 
both in absolute dollars and as a per- 
cent of GDP, are far higher than all 
other comparison Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) Countries. How it it that 
these countries are able to provide 
health care to virtually all their citi- 
zens at substantially Jawer cost? 

*One answer to this question lies in 
mechanisms used to pay health-care 
providers. All but two (Japan and the 
United States) of the 10 countries con- 
sidered use global budgets (which is a 
fancy term for expenditure caps) to 
constrain the growth in hospital and 
physician exponditures,..Although 
hospitals are the mast popular targets 
for such caps, physicians and |pharma- 
ceutical firms may also be subject to 
them.” 

Most of the countries examined by 
Wolfe and Moran “pay some or all of 
their providers directly with govern- 
ment funds. In some cases, such as the 
United Kingdom and Canada, virtually 
all covered health-care services are 

paid by the government. In other coun: 
tries, government-provider ties are 
more fragmented. For example, in 
France, only government-owned public 
hospitals are eubject to global budgets 
which are negotiated by the govern- 
ment and the hospital. Furthermore, 
public hospitals are not allowed to 
accept payment from privately insured 
patients 

In general, few countries have experi- 
ences with large scale (national) public 
financing for health-care services, 
Even the United Kingdom is experi- 
encing a shift in financing sources; a 
growing percentage of Britons are pur- 
chasing supplemental private health 
insurance to cover certain types of 
inpatient care and expensive outpa- 
tient diagnastic services.” 

There are costs other than the dollars 
expended to treat patients or operate 
the government bureaucracies. If we 
are to constrain spending on health 
care, ultimately it must cost somebody 
something. There is no free lunch. 
Those somebodies could be doctors, 
nurses, hospital administrators, or 
patients. The list includes all of us! 
Under the Clinton Plan almost certain- 
ly some doctors will lose income and 
many will sce their professional lives 
changed in some very dramatic ways. 
His plan would limit the number of 
persons who may enter the usually 
lucrative specialties, although the gen- 
eral practitioner and internists may 
sce an increase in their incomes Many 
hospitals may be foreed to close under 
the administration's proposal. That 





y lower employee wages 


Now, of course, 
that health insur- 


certainly will affect the nursing profes- 
sion and those of us who may need 
something other than outpatient care 
If President Clinton is successfal in 
setting limits on health-care spending 
nationwide there must be a reduction 
in the levels of care as well as the style 
of care that most Americans have come 
to expect. 

One related industry may become 
extinct. That is wellness programs. 
‘The wellness programs that'have been 
adopted by many firms, including our 
own College, typically result in savings 
not only in the area of insurance pre= 
mijums, but in time lost because | the 
employees are healthier and more pro- 
ductive. If a firm must pay thesame 
premium regardless of the health of 
their employees, there isn'ta great 
deal of incentive to fund wellness pro- 
rrams. 

‘The Plan provides for basic coverage 
for the unemployed! There may be 
many who currently remain employed 
solely for the benefits of employer-pro- 
vided health-care benefita; They do not 
like their jobs, maybe the pay ix poor, 
the conditions intolerable, or danger- 
ous, but they stick with the job 
because without it they arv uninsured: 
‘The Clinton Plan provides an incentive 

‘to become unemployeal 
Martin Feldstein noted that “while 

the president can try to avoid the big T) 

word, everyone knows that a govern- 
ment requirement to pay money to the 
government is a tax. And even though 

‘employers would be the ones required 
to write the biggest checks, cconomista 
of all political views agree that such 
employment-based taxes are ultimate- 
ly paid by the employees in the form of 
lower real wages. Specifically the 
Clinton Plan would require cach 
employee to pay a premium to the 
state health alliance that the govern- 
ment would establish. Premiums: 
would vary with larger premiums for 
married employees than for single 
individuals, Mr, Clinton would also 
require firms to pay premiums that 
are four times what their employees 
pay (subject to a limit that would keep 
the total premiums of any firm under 
7.9 percent of its total payroll). The 
true eost—lower real wages.” 

Now, briefly, what of health coat 
reform and inflation? True, health-care 
costs have risen faster than inflation, 
but the good news is that the industry 
has reversed the rise on its own. 
Health-care costs rise because of tech- 
nology that allows our population to 
live longer. The aged typically con- 
sume more health-care resources than 
the young. More old folks—more costs. 

Technology and ing cause rising 
costs and|rising prices. If the Clinton 
Plan for financing health care is 
unsuccessful, even greater government 
borrowing will be necessary to finance 
the Clinton Plan. 
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House Bill 1622 expands health-care delivery system 


By MARVIN A._ SINGLETON, MD. 
STATESEN|(RSENECA) 


weeks ago a bill was introduced 
in the Missouri legislature that if 
enacted would radically change the 
practice of medicine as well as the health- 
care delivery for every Missourian. The bill, 
known as House Bill 1622, calls for a gigan- 
tic increase in the power 
and size of state govern- 
ment, expands the 
health-care delivery eys- 
tem with the idea of cov- 
ering over 600,000 unin- 
sured citizens, and funds 
the programs through a 
combination of methods. 
In order to expand the 
services to our uninsured 
citizen, we are attempting to reinvent the 
entire health-care system that presently 
provides world-class medical care to 5.1 
million residents. The state's initiative 
‘appears to work hand and glove with the 
health-care initiative of President Clinton, 
which, when introduced, was more than 
1,300 pages: 

‘Some basic questions that must be asked 
first before we can proceed to a cure are: 
“Do the citizens of Missouri Ink access to 
health care? What has been done in the 
past several years to enhance the present 
health-care system? A sweeping change 
was enacted last year called the Missouri 
‘Small Group Reform Law, which man- 
dates guaranteed issue health insurance 
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and will completely go into effect with 
Phase III on July 1 of this year. It guaran- 
tees issuance of a basic and standard 
insurance product which will undoubtedly 
reduce the number of the estimated 
600,000 uninsured Missourians, as well 23 
addressing preexisting conditions. This is 
without an increase in bureaucracy or 
overwhelming casts. 

Additionally, reform of the administra- 
tive costs of daing business, such as elimi. 
nating duplicate forms, will hold the casts 
down as well as making individuals 
responsible through a bill I passed two 
years ago requiring publication of a 
Buyer's Guide for Health Care Costs. This 
allows the individual to sock the best and 
least costly places to have surgery, and a 
health-care situation that empowers the 
common person to fight back against the 
huge health-care bureaucracy. 

In spite of many of the improvements 
that we have made, additional improve 
ments are mutually agreed by all. I sup- 
port application for federal waivers for 
Medicaid that would allow our state to 
have an open enrollment for all 
Missourians. We nced the creation of a 
statewide-managed system for use by all 
Medicaid beneficiaries; a fee-for-service 
should not be an option in the Medicaid 
program. Tuition assistance for qualified 
students for the practice of primary-care 
medicine in designated under-served areas 
of the state should be implemented as well 
Expansion and improvement of access and 
availability of public health services with 


an emphasis on wellness and preventive 
health care should be stressed. 

A portable health insurance must be 
available to allow every citizen to take his 
health insurance from situation to situa. 
tion with the ownership given to the indi- 
vidual and not to a company. The respansi- 
bility would be given to that individual, 
and the cost could be shared by both 
eaployer and individual. Employers would 
be required to accept new employes’ insur- 
ance certificate of coverage, and coverage 
should not be able to be canceled for any 
other reason than nonpayment of premium 
or the choice of the individual 
Liberalization of preexisting conditions’ 
‘exclusions and crediting of previous cover: 
age should be acoumplished, and lastly, pol- 
icy standardization type bencfits as well as 
a standard application form and process 
would be most cost effective and helpful to 
all concerned. 

‘The above principles should be found in 
any bealth-care reform package: What is a 
‘concern is the socialized concept af medical 
care delivery and financing that would be 
forced upon Missouri residents. I'm con- 
cerned that a 3 percent gross revenue tax 
‘would be imposed additionally on bealth- 
care providers in this state. I'm opposed to 
a very narrow community rating that dacs 
not allow for modification and would be 
blatantly anti-consumer or anti-patient. A 
system that charges too much for young, 
healthy people and too little for alder, less- 
healthy people would be counterpraductive. 

‘Any payment for the system should not 


‘come from the existing policies of respons- 
ble citizens nor from tho Medicare pro- 
gram, as many of the federal programs 
have suggested. Creation of mandatory 
exclusive insurance-purchasing coopera- 
tives should be opposed, and employer 
mandates would be counterproductive as 
well) Any system and improvement must 
limit the bureaucracy, and this is some of 
the failings with House Bill 1622 that ere- 
ates multiple new agencies, commissions, 
layers of government employees, costs of 
which is uncertain, the funding of which is 
inadequate, and an entitlement program 
which would be astronamical. 

In conclusion, health-care reform may be 
‘a bitter pill to swallow if care and pru- 
dence is not used. Problems exist within 
the health-care system. Certainly an acute 
Grisis is not present. Thoughtful and delib- 
erate attempts to improve the disadvan- 
tages of the «ystem must be made ideally 
‘through various pilot programs in an effort 
to see what works and what doesn’t work. 
All aspects of society must be brought into 
this discussion to have a successfull pro- 
gram. The legislature by itself will be 
unable to solve the problem. 

The driving principle of medicine must 
be followed: “Do no harm to the patient by 
treating the disease” Input from citizens 
must be solicted, and I welcome any input 
from constituents in the 32nd Senatorial 
District. Please contact me at my affice or 
in Jefferson City: (314) 751-2306, ar at the 
State Capitol Building, Room 225, 
Jefferson City, MO, 65101 
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Health-care reform has four broad goals 


By THOMAS M. MACDONNEL 
STATE REP. (MARSHFIELD) 


he flame of public service burns 
Pein the lives of all elected offi- 

cials, and as both a representa- 
tive and a physician, I believe that the 
flame of public service 
must be used this year 
‘as an antidote for our 
injured health care 
system. Gov. Carn- 
ahan, the Senate, and 
the House of Rep- 
rescntatives are work- 
ing together to pass 
legislation with the 
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goal of assuring all state residents 
affordable, high-quality health care 


Four broad goals need to be accom- 
plished, First, escalating health-care 
costs must be controlled while admin- 
istrative costs are simplified. Next, 
universal access to health care must be 
ensured to all Missourians. We also 
seek to ensure equitable distribution of 
resources while emphasizing primary 
and preventative care. Lastly, 
resources must be tapped in order to 
provide funding for the program. 





To contain Medicaid costs, Gov 
Carnahan has sought a waiver from 
the federal government so that 
Missouri will be allowed more latitude 
and flexibility in health care to meet 
our needs; we would then be able to 
manage our Medicaid program for bet- 
ter delivery of health care with 
increased eligibility for those in need 
If the waiver is granted, Missouri will 
be able to: 

control rising health-care costs by 
reducing administrative costs, 

*expand managed-care programs by 
ed leabilily in reimbursement 








incre 
design; 

simplify the eligibility process from 
52 separate categories to 1; 

“allow low-income people to purchase 
coverage on a sliding fee scale 

“create new opportunities for financ- 
ing health care by having greater con- 
trol over how the state “pools” funds; 

sand allow payment for health-care 
coverage for income eligibility stan- 
dards in excess of current levels. 

Gov. Carnahan's health-care plan is 
the topic of concern for members of the 
House critical issues committe which 
will be discussing changes that they 











and my health care task force believe 
should be made. I have been working 
with providers and consumers from 
across the state to address the need for 
essential changes in House Bill 1622 
We recently held a two-and-a-half-hour 
telephone conference with 14 physi- 
cians including the director of health, 
Dr. Kivlahan, and the executive direc- 
tor of the Missouri Academy for Family 
Physicians, Jean Larson. We received 
information and suggestions from the 
“front line” to aid in drafting amend- 
ments to the health-care plan. 

‘A segment of the plan calls for all doc- 
tors, hospitals, health insurers, and 
others to join alliances called Integrat- 
ed Service Networks which would 
charge a fixed price for insuring cach 
person. Integrated Service Networks, 3 
major component of House Bill) 1622, 
“Carnahan and Speaker Griffin's bill, 
is viewed with conflict within the com- 
mittee. One member secks to have 
ISNs removed completely from the 
plan while many members believe 
ISNs will appear in the final draft of 
the bill. 

House Bill 522, relating to the immu- 
nization of children and the establish- 





ment of advisory committees with 
transfers and tracing information of 
childhood immunization records, was 
enacted into Jaw last session. 
Although law, it lacks proper funding 
for enactment. We are currently in the 
process of demonstrating to the gover- 
nor's office the need for the bill's 
enactment in order to provide 
Missourians with better health care. 

House Bill 1688, which I introduced, 
creates the Division of Alcohol and 
Tobacco and is designed to further 
prohibit tobacco sales to children 
Although on a different plane from the 
other health-care legislation, House 
Bill 1688 will aid in Missourians’ 
health by tightoning regulations 
regarding tobacco sales. 

The sccond regular session of the 
87th General Assembly is bursting 
with reform legislation, and I strongly 
believe that the health-care system 
will see dramatic improvements once 
the final version of the health-care 
plan is drafted and that the general 
well-being of Missourians will improve 
with the proper enactment of health- 
care legislation. 








